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TonneWANDA Raitroav.—We refered ina 
previous number to the above road, by way of 
showing the avidity with which the siock of 
judiciously located Railroads will be taken by 
those who know and appreciate their impor- 
tance to the country. The Tonnewanda Rail- 
road, commencing at Rochester, will pass 
through one of the most fertile sections of west. 
ern New-York, and also through several flour- 
ishing villages terminating for the present at 
Attica, but eventually at Buffalo: it cannot fail 
of becoming a great thorough-fare for travel 
between those places, us well as for transpor- 
tation of produce, raised along its line, to the 
canal. The travel alone, we have not a doubt, 
will produce an income sufficient to pay the in- 
terest upon the capital, whilst the transportation 
will pay the expense of the carrying establish- 
ment. It will not only be a convenience’ to 
those residing in its immediate vicinity, but 
will be to them in reality the means of greatly 
enhancing the value of their property. They 
would indeed be the gainers if their property 
was taxed to build the road, and they were to 
receive nothing back in the shape of dividends. 
Every improvement of the kind actu lly in- 
creases the wealth of the country through 
which it passes more than the cost of the im- 
provement—of this fact none are better satis- 
fied than those residing in the vicinity of the 
Erie Canal. The expenditure of fifteen mil- 





lions of dollars, within ten Te in the state ot 
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New-York, for the dcuntaticthee of. Railroads 
and Canals, would not only increase the value 
of property to that amount over its present val- 
ue, but it would also enhance the value of pro- 
perty to-at least that amount, beyond what it 
would be otherwise increased if the improve- 
ments were not made. ‘Thus the owners of 
real estate will be greatly benefitted, the inhab- 
itants residing on the route‘will‘be highly ac- 
commodated, the travelling community will 
find their convenience” greatly promoted, and 
those who have money to spare, will find a safe 
and profitable investment for. it. We cannot 
therefore doubt but that this road will be com- 
menced at an early day, and prosecuted with 
spirit to its completion. 





ee eRe AND PoreMAc EE Ratnoan. 
—We were somewhat surprised to find the 
editor of the Richmond Whig opposed to this 
contemplated railroad. His uniform devotion 
to the-cause of internal improvements in Vir- 
ginia, led us to anticipate a ready support of 
the measure from him. He, however, in re- 
ferring to the following communication from 
Virginia’s able engineer, has explained the rea- 
son of his objection to the measure, (a desire 
to see the James and Kanawha improvement 
undertaken,) and it is one, we admit, which in 
many cases would be satisfactory—but not in 
the present, for we believe that the only way to 
do any thingin Virginia, towards improving her 
internal communication, at an early period, is 
to project works in the different parts of the 
state, that the whole population may become 
interested in them. ‘There must be a general, 
a pervading desire for them, before much can 
be done. 

There can be no doubt, we think, of the far 
greater importance to Virginia, but more espe- 
cially to Richmond, of the James and Kanawha 
improvement—yet we are not sure but that 
this contemplated railroad would rather facili- 
tate than retard that work, as it would serve to 
familiarise the inhabitants to such improve- 
ments ; and they would of course see and feel, if 
they travelled ‘much, the vast importance of 
such works to individuals, as well as to the 
public, 

We should bé much gratified to see this road 








‘R progress, as it is another and an important 
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link in the “grand Atlantic chain.” We give the 
annexed letter of Moncure Rostinsox, Esq. 
who, as the editor of the Whig well says, is 
‘high authority,” and we certainly agree with 
him that Mr. Robinson ought to be employed- 
to survey the route. 


_ Broad Mountain, Schuylkill Co. Pa. 
July 3ist, 1833. 

My Dear Sir—I had intended to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you, when I was last in 
Richmond, but I understood, at the time that 
you were occasioned some annoyance by a 
subpoona of the United States Court in the case 
of Randolph, and deemed it as well not to trou- 
ble you with other matters. 

I wished tu have said a word to you, and to 
have asked your aid in behalf of the Richmond 
and Potomac Creek Railroad.. Next to the 
James and Kanawha Improvement, nothing 
which has been proposed in Virginia, seems to 
me to promise such benefits to the city of Rieh- 
mond, und to the State at large, and as the 
amount required for its execution would be 
comparatively small, there seems to be only 
requisite some little concert among those who 
can appreciate the importance of he Improve- 
ment, to induce its being taken up andeffected. If 
a survey could be had, and a report and estimate 
be made by the next session of the Legislature, 
and a charter and pledge of aid to some limited 
extent from the State be then obtained, J should 
entertain no doubt that the necessary remain- 
ing stock could be made up by su 
You can better judge than myself, how the first 
step in the matter (the or he parpas may be ne % 


If the necessary sums for 


be made up in Richmond and Peederick 

I would suggest an application by some 

citizens, to the War Department, for an poten 
diate survey of the Route, by some of the mem-— = 
bers of the ‘Topographical Co. 

lL have taken the bert of writing § 
this subject, from a belief ¢ hat you wi with: 
pleasure, co-operate in favor of a measure, . 
which I feel assured will, if executed, be fraught 
with most ro rtant results to our A 
Dominion. e limits of a letter would 1 
admit of my ihe et the many views © 
in favor of it; and I should feel it per 
to do so, as your own reflections will, 1 4 
no doubt, readily suggest them. Allow-me to” ; 
ask your attention to it, and the no 
of your press in its behalf, if should, on 
examination, entertain as favo ee 
of the scheme as I you will. 

I remain, dear sir, yours, = rates 


J. H. Pleasants, Esq. ' 


Curmune Canau.—The yn this ‘ 
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Georgia will continue the Railroad from Augus-, 
ta to the interior of the State, ifnotto the Ala- 
bama line. Meetings have been held at Sparta, 
‘Powelton, and Mount. Zion, on the 13th and 
14th ult., at which over 100,000 dollars were 

_ subscribed to the stock of the Augusta and 
Eatonton Railroad. Further efforts are alsc 
making in North Carolina—than which, neo 
State needs them more, or would be more bene- 
fitted by Railroads ; one or two principal lines 
from tide water to the mountains, with branches, 
and one main line from north to south, con- 
necting the Petersburg road with another in 
South Carolina, at Cheraw, would soon give to 
North Carolina anew aspect. Thus it is that 
the true interests of the country are to be pro- 
moted—and. he who aids in the extension. of 
works designed to fac litate the intercourse -ot 
the d.fferent States, or even of remote parts 
of the same State, is far more -entitled to the 
gratitude of his countrymen than he who 
spends a whole life fattening upon the spoils of 
the enemy, or “feeding at the public crib.” 





DansviLLe anv Rocuester Raitroap.— By 
the following extract from the Dansville (N. Y.) 
Chronicle, we learn that strong hopes are en- 
tertained of the success of their Railroad. Of 
its importance to those flourishing villages—or 
rather city, one of them—no one can entertain 
a doubt, and of its construction, at an early pe- 
riod, we have not a doubt. 

With the friends of this important project, it 
has been, until, recently, a matter of doubt 
‘whether the stock would be taken up, were the 
Looks for subscription opened, because of the 
general pressure in the money market ; but late 
occurrences have given a new impulse to the 
spirit of enterprize, and removed ali doubts that 
existed upon the subject, affording the greatest 
assurance that no difficulty whatever wiil now 
be experienced in d.sposing of the stock. In 
Rochester, and al! the places interested, the 
greatest anxiety to have the books opened and 
the necessary measures adopted for the speedy 
consummation of the matter, is manitested. 
The Commissioners appointed under the act 
to incorporate this Company are to meet in Ge- 
neseo to-morrow, to determine upon the’ t ine 
most expedient to open the books for subscrip- 
tions, and we are informed that the time con- 
templated is the early part of next month. We 
think.the sooner the better. 

By letters received in this village from influ- 
ential and intelligent gentlemen of Rochester, 
and from other sources, we learn that capital sts 
there are anxious for an opportunity to take the 
stock; that they cons.der the prospect of a pro- 
fitable. investment of money in the stock of this 

-eompany far more certain than in that of the 
. Tonnewanda Route, the cap tal stock of which 
($500,000) was all taken up in Rochester on 
the 14th inst. before the books had been open 
three hours ; a fact which proves conclusively 
that the stock of the Dansville Railroad would 
beeagerly sought after. 

The ronte of the road to this village is one 
of the most delightful in the world—the coun 
try level, rich, and fert.le—a port.on of it in a 
high state of cultivat.on and rapidly advancing 
in wealth—and tne vilage of Dansville, at its 
term:nxation, is one of the most flourishing and 
gd stuated villages in Western New- 

ork. Its ngdrantie pr.vileges are presumed 

_ to be equal, if not super dr, to those of Roches- 
ter, as they are mae extensive, aud _ a 
opportuni erecting the var.ous kinds 

sh inabectt hg parabliebunébte: It is already 
quite a manufactur ng town, yet- not one hun. 
edth part of the M lI S’tes ure occup ed - and 
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r water privileges be cecupied, and Manufac- 
turing Betsbl:shments spring up all around us ; 
the result of all whieh will be—heavy dividends 
upon the Capital. Stock of the Dansville and 
Rochester Railrood. = = = 





lowing Report of the United States Engineer, up- 
on his surveys, cannot fail to afford satisfaction 
to the friends of this road. It is with real plea- 
sure that we lay it before our readers, although 
we recently devoted a large space to the saime 


eubject. The importance. of the work to the 
great west. will warrant us in referring often 
to it. ‘g : Ee 


Report of the United States Engineer, in re- 
lation to the Mad River and Lake Erie Rail- 
road, submitted. to the Commissioners, at their 
meeting at Springfield, Ohio, on the 31st ult. : 

SprineFietp, July 31, 1833. 

Sir,—I herewith submit an estimate of the 
probable expense of constructing the Mad Ri.- 
ver and Lake Erie Railroad, as determined froni 
the experimental survey made under my direc- 
t.on, during the past and present seasons. 

A more full and minute report will be made 

upon the return of the party to Washington, 
accompanied by maps and profiles of the whole 
route. The limited time we have been engaged, 
and the necessity of attending to other duties, 
have rendered the completion of these drawings 
at th’s t me impracticable. 
‘The excavat.on and embankment have been 
estimated ut 10 cents the cubic yard; the ma- 
sonry at $2 the perch; and the grubbing at $2 
the rod—prices amply sufficient to cover these 
respective jtems. No doubt is entertained that 
the work can in many instances be done at 
much lower rates. It was thought best, how- 
ever, that the estimate should, if any th'ng, ex- 
ceed the actual cost, rather than fall below it. 

The grading upon. the road will be easier 
than was at first anticipated, and can in many 
instances be much improved upon its final loca- 
tion. when more time and labor will be neces- 
sarily expended than. could reasonably be ex- 
pected upon an experimental survey. But even 
upon the line as at present traced, they are 
such as to do away eer with the necessity 
of any stationary fever whatever, rendering it 
pecul.arly adapted for the employment of loco. 
motive engines exclusively, in transportation 
upon theroad. The advantages of the locomo- 
tive system over any other, especially in the 
transportation of passengers, is too evident to 
need any remark. ; 

TABLE OF GRADES. 


|Under 10 feet per mile, 63 miles, 1090 feet. 
Between 10 and 20 40 82U00 
“ 20 and 30 22 4240 
+ 30 and 40 12 4640 
$6 40 and 45 7 4640 
ss 45 and 50 5 2000 


The whole length of curvation upon the road 
's 12 69 miles, of which 9.81 miles will have a 
radius of from one to four miles ; of the remain. 
der, the redius need not, in any case, fall short 
of three thousand feet. The line is capable of 
equal improvement as respects the length and 
location of the curves, as in case of the grada- 
tion. ‘ 
The estimate has been proposed separately, 
with a view to the employment of either steam 
or horse power. Should the former be deter- 
m:ned upon, the necessity of a horse path will 
be dispensed with, and of course this amount 
will be saved in the cost of construction. 
Est'mate of the cost of the Mad River and 
Lake Erie Railroad, double track : 
From Sandusky City to Dayton, 153 m'les. 
Gradation and masonry, average per m'le, 

$2,877 31, . $440,228 40 

Superstructure of one mile. 

480 perches of broken stone, atl, $480 00 

2,640 sleepers at 20cents, - 528 00 





B_ascertu’ned that we are to 
i, eap:tal will Gnd its way here, 
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| Map Riven Rartroap.—-We think the fol.|} 
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nts, es J 
$6,582 feet seantling, 6 inebes by 6, at 
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h ° _) 2300 00 
1,936 lbs spikes, at 9 cents, : 174 2% 
1,400 splici.g plates, at 3 cents, ~ 42 30 
_ 820 rods workmanship, at $4 50, 1440 00 

l road crossing, - . ° 20 00 

2farmcrossings, - -  - 16 00 

Removing earth and grading, 100 00 

1 sliding, ° ° ° 354 06 
$6918 

Multiplied by 153, - - =. $1,058,484 60 

440,228 40 


Grading and masonry, a8 above, 





$1,498,713 00 
Add 10 per cent. for contingen- 
cies, salaries. of engineers, su- 
perintendants, &c. 


149,873 30 
$1,648,584 30 


or $10,775 06 per mile, for locomotive power. 
This estimate. is based upon the presumption 
that locomotive engines alone will be used, and 
that there will be no necess ty for a horse-path. 
Should this, however, not -be the case, the cost 
of the horse-path must be added. The follow. 
ing will then be the cost of the road : 
Graduation and masonry, - $440,228 40 
Superstructure, as above, 1,058,484 €0 
1280 perches broken stone, 
at $1, $1280 00 
Making horse-path, 200.00 


$1480 00, by 153, 226,440 00 
$1,725,153 C0 








For one mile, 


Add for contingencies, &c. 


as above, 10 per cent. ° 172,515 30 
Making the whole cost, includ- 
ing horse-path, - - + $1,897,668 30 


or $12,403 06 per mile. 
Tam, rir, very respeetfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Howarp Stanssury, 
U.S. Assist. Civ.. Engineer. 
To Horatio G. Phillips, Esq. President of the 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 


Estimated Cost of Grading and Masonry. 

First Division.—From Sandusky City to 
Tiffin, on the east bank of Sandusky river, 35 
miles, $73,711; or an average of 2,108 03 per m. 

Srconp Division.—From T:ffin to the north 
branch of Sciota river, 89 miles, $108,239 40; 
or an average per mile, $2,775 39. 

Turtrp Divrsion.—From north ridge of Sci- 
ota river, to the east branch of Mad River, near 
West L'berty, 32 miles, $119,149 70; or an 
average of per mile, 3,723 39. 

Fourta Division.—From Mad River to Day. 
ton, 47 miles, $139,127 30; or an average of 
per mile, 2,060 17. 

Whole cost of grading and masonry from San- 
dusky C.ty to Dayton, 153 miles, $440,228 31; 
or an average of per mile, $2,877 31. 





Report of the Engineer in Chief to the Stock. 
holders of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad 
Company. 

The President and Directors of the Ithaca 
and Owego Railroad Company have the plea- 
sure of submitting to the Btockholders the sub- 
joined report of the Eng:neer in Chief. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a de. 
tail of the location and progress of the work, 
as that will appear in the full and ample deve- 


jlopement of the Eng'neer in hs report here- 


with subm:tted, in which we have ent.re confi- 
dence; but will confine ourselves to a few ob- 
servations on the present and‘future prospects 
of the read, to which the stockholders Took for 
a remuneration of their. investments, in. the 
stock of the company. On this subject, we 
have full confidence in the assurance, that if 
the calculations for the future can be regulated 
by the experience of the past, they ere flatter. 


ing: it ta “ReGirhs ci alinatl 
"The importance of ». com by ea- 
nal or railroad by this route, from the waters 
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- way.of the Ithaca and Owego Railroad, Cayu- 
goliske-snd Canal, to Syracuse, it is 193, 
Owego to the} 
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Snéquéhanna on the south, has been a sub- 
ject of much calculation and speculation for se- 
veral years past, and efforts for ite completion 
have engaged the attention of the commercial, 
portion of our community. 

This conimunication will be effected in the 
completion of your railroad, and defies all com- 
petition by any other route, it being the most 
direct, least expensive, and shortest portage 
between the navigible waters of New-York 





The head of the inclined planes is 517 feet: 
above the Cayuga Lake; thence running to. 
Owego with an undulation of 21-12 feet per, 
mile, cons.dered equivalent to a level, through’ 
the Beaver Meadow, where the waters divide, 
and flow north to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
and south to the Chesapeake Bay. On the 
streams thus formed along the line are 33 
mills, and the immediate vicinity furnishes an 
abundant supply of timber. 

From accurate calculations by the best in- 
formed merchants and carriers in the villages 
of Ithaca and Owego, we have derived the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The transportation from Ithaca for the year 
1828 was, in exports, 10,678 tons; imports, 
7,929 do.; total, 18,607 tons. For the year 1831, 
exports, 31,631 tons ; imports, 11,525 do.; to- 


‘tal, 43,156 tons. 


Should we take the ratio of those years for, 
the year 1834, when your road will be comple-; 
ted and in full operation, we could safely calcu-' 
late the amount at 76,800 tons, equal to 320 
tons aday. We have, however, after a mode-! 
rate and careful review, concluded to present. 
the following as a fa‘r estimate of the amount ; 
of tonnage that will pass the railroad in the, 
year 1834: Merchandise, 2,000 tons; wheat’ 
and flour, 5,000; pork, butter, and whiskey,' 


2,000; ashes, 1,000; plaster, 10,000; salt, 5,-|| 


OCC; lime and stone, 1,000; lumber, 7,500; 
nuscellaneous; 1,000; total, 34,500 tons. 

Tn this estimate of tonnage, the article of coal, 
has not been included. The rapid extirpation! 
of wood in the improvement of the country, | 
particularly along the line of the canal, has al-: 
ready enhanced its price, and could coal be ob-! 
tained at a fair and resonable rate, it would; 
supercede the use of wood altogether, and ena-' 
ble the farmer to turn his reserved wood-land 
into arable, and thus increase his crops for 
market. The salt works alone would consume, 
an immense amount; wood is now sold there | 
for $2 per cord; and coal could be afforded, 
there for $5 per ton, one ton of coal being, 
equal to four cords of wood; thus making a| 
saving of $3 in every four cords of wood. We) 
might, therefore, rate the tonnage of coal high-| 
er, but shall estimate it at 8,000 tons. 

When the Chenango Canal shall have been: 
finished, we must expect a competition in the; 
article of anthracite coal; but in the bitumi- 
nous, from Towanda, a few miles below Tio-. 
ge Point, ther: can be none. The distance, 
rom.Carbondale, in the region of the anthra-: 
cite coal beds, by the way of the. Chenango. 
eanal, through Utica, to the salt works at Sy- 
racuse, will be 214 miles, with the canal duty 
from Chenango Point, heavy lockage and slow) 

rogress: the summit near Oriskany or Utica. 
iug 730 feet. above the canal, and 320 above, 
the. Susquehannah at Chenango Point, giving 
950. of lockage, and. will require 119 locks of, 
8 feet lift, which at ten minutes’ time (inclu- 
ding.delay) in passage, will be 1190 minutes: 
This. being converted into distance at the rate 
of three miles per hour, or 20 minutes per 
mile;; will, so far as time and wages are con- 
rned, be equivalent to an extension of the 
canal a distance of 59} miles. 
From the same point, (Carbondale,) by the 





tiles ; the passage made from 
C Bridge in eight hours. 
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salt; the bituminous will be preferred, as. it 
makes a more brilliant fire, the flame spread. 
ing its heat more readily around. 

The Towanda iron ore and coal beds are 36 
miles south of Owego, thence to Ithaca 294 
milos, from Ithaca to Cayuga Bridge 36 miles; 
(lake navigation tree of toll,) thence to Syra- 
cuse, canal navigation by Montezuma, 42 miles ; 
in the whole 143 miles. wl 

The transportation from Towanda to Owe- 
go will be on the navigable waters of the Sus- 
quehanna. Steamboats of a light draught of 
water, such as are at present navigating the 
Connecticut river, can be successfully used, 
and some gentlemen at Owego have made the 
necessary investigations, and contemplate put- 
ting on one or more boats in the coal trade. 
This-would immediately give us a direct, easy, 
and cheap communieation between those coal 
beds and the Erie Canal. . ‘The coal beds are 
inexhaust.ble, extending for miles westerly. 

The bituminous coal beds lie south-west of 
Newtown, at Peter’s Camp, at the head of the 
Tioga r.ver, probably part of the same vein ex- 
isting at Towanda, and are 40 milés from the 
head of the feeder of the Chemung canal, and 
,about the same distance westwardly from To- 
wanda, accessible through a broken and moun- 
tainous country. ‘The route from the head of 

ithe feeder of the Chemung Canal to the head 
\of the Seneca Lake is 36 miles long, thence in- 
cluding the length of the lake 40 miles, thence 
on the Seneca and Erie Canals to Syracuse, 
57 miles, making in the whole 173 miles, and 
| passing 61 locks. This lockage being convert. 
ed into distance, as.on the Chenango Canal, 
| will give an extension equal to 30} miles. The 
,time required on our railroad to ascend the 
|whole elevation. will take but twenty minutes, 
equal to an extension of one mile. 
Thus it will be perceived that, as far east as 
‘Syracuse, we ean. transport anthracite cval 
cheaper than they can by the way of the Che. 
nango Canal; and bituminous, than can be 
done by the way of the Chemung, as much 
cheaper as we gain in time and distance. 
About 80 tons of Carbondale aud Towanda 
coal have been sold in this village during a 
few days’ sleighing, at the price of from $8 to 
$12 per ton, and ground plaster carried back 
as the return load. By railroad ahd steamboats 
it could be afforded at $4 per ton. 

The three furnaces at this place, although 
not on a large scale, would consume 244 tons 
annually. e have confidence, therefore, in 
making the following statement of revenue for 
the year 1834: Merchandise, 34,500 tons ; coal, 
(8,000 do. ; total, 42,500 tons. 

Admitting we transport half of this amount, 
at the rate of $2 per ton, which is from one to 
two. dollars less than the usual price, $42,500 ; 
the other half by carriers paying toll only, 
| $21,250 ; passengers that will concentrate and 
pes our road from north and south, 50a day, 
‘at $l, 3655 days, $18,250 ; country travel along 
|the line of the road, 50 per day, at 50 cents, 360 
days, $9,125. 

Amount.of revenue as per preceding 
statement -. + + « - 

The annual expenses of the road, at a 
liberal calculation - .« + 20, 








991,125 





‘Leaving a revenue of .-. «© « 
The cost of the road will not exceed its capi- 
bag tae ae ; 
though the above result is great. yet we 
must. have vonfidence in its con alin 
from our knowledge of facts and facilities upon 
which it is founded. Ee 
The salt manufactured at the Montezuma 
works:can be reduced in price for the southern 
fn 
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tenons 








Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna, 150 miles ; 
none of good quality being found in the inter- 
mediate region. There are also at Springport, 
on the east bank of the Cayuga Lake, mex- 
haustible beds of water limestone of the best 
quality, the lime from which we are now using — 
in the construction of our culverts. 

Linie, therefore, will be an important soure 
of revenue, as well as coal, salt, and plaster. 4 
The sum of $71,125, whichis a fraction over” 
23 per cent. n tt on the capital, would there- 
fore be the immediate amount of revenue on 
the completion of the road: and it is an impor- 
tant considerat.on, that the amount of revenue 
which the company may recéive is not limited 
by the charter. But in extending our views to 
the future business of the road, we must caleu- y 
late upon its increase from Lake Ontario, 70> 
miles north of Ithaca, by a channel or route {| 
crossing the canal at Montezuma, which is 18 
miles from Sodus Bay, through a country — 
abounding w.th iron ore. Besides, our road 
must be considered as an important link in the 
great connexion between Buffalo, the mart of 
the western states, and Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New-York. This presents its va. 
lue in a most interesting light. 

We found the above calculation also on the 
fact that simultaneously, and without concert, . 
la line of communication with New-York is in 
‘preparation. A charter has been granted for 
.a railroad from the termination of our road on 
‘the north to Geneva, and one from. Geneva to 
‘Canandaigua, leaving but 90 miles to connect 
us with Buffalo, and thus: unite the navigable 
,waters of the Susquehanna with Lake Erie. _ 

The distance from the Erie Canal at Monte. 
zuma to Sodus Bay is 18 miles, which bay on 
‘Lake Ontario is 90 miles nearer the city of 
iNew-York by this route than any other. It 
has long been contemplated, and actual move- 
‘ments and recohna:sances are , to con. 
‘nect Lake Ontario with the Erie Canal et Moa- 
tezuma by a canal, which it is believed also 
|will drain the Cayuga marshes (the fall from 
those marshes to that lake being 138 feet). 
effectually than any other mode, which ought to 
be a great inducement with the state to contri. 
bute Tiberally towards its ¢ ion. . 

The distance from the city of New-York to 

Ithaca fis 210 miles, 17 of which, through a 

art of New-Jersey, is already traversed bythe —__ 

aterson Railroad, which would, withoutdoubt, 
) 





southern termination of our road abcu’ 
miles to be completed by the great New-Y: 
and Erie Railroad Company, (our. 
embracing one-seventh of the whole distance: 
to connect New-York with the Erie ¢ 
vigation by the Cayete, eae aE 5 
he distance from Owego, the souther 
mination of our railroad, to. the m 
mination of the contem kawanna ant 
Susquehanna Railroad, is 35 miles; and if the 
Hudson and Delaware Company wou 
struct the road through Pennsylvani 
tance above stated would soon be passed by 
connected road, the stock for which would rea. 
dily be subseribed, and the 
have a greater market to the no 






be carried up to the state line, leaving «e138 
now 


000||road and the. Chenango Canal, than they 
$71,125) 1 


possess by the Hudson. ‘ 
. In the presen state of things, 
rence to future improvements, 
Owego Railroad must of | 





of tran ion between Syracuse and 








market, to the difference in the cost of distance} 
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The cost .of foreign plaster 
- and salt at Philadelphia, 

and transportation to Har- 
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tes: Difference 1,81 31 
The total expense of trans. | $3 
portation of ‘flour, pork, & a 
and'whiskey, from Ithaca, “% fs 
ag J Baltimore toNew- 32 rw 
ork or Boston, by our S*~* ce 
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~ railroad and the Susque- oo 


hanna river - Ht é 70 1,23 
Do. by way of Erie Canal 
from Ithaca to New-York ~~ 81 1,50 





Difference in favor of Railroad 11° - 27 


So far as wé have progressed in the con- 
struction of the road, we have been influenced 
by the limitation of our capital, and economi- 
cal considerations, and have left the question 
as to the use of stone or wood tu depend upon 
the convenience and cost of obtaining those 
materials, considering a durable and imperish- 
able road at ten per cent. increase of cost the 
cheapest. In all works of this kind great pri- 
ées are demanded and paid at the commence- 
ment, produced by the conviction that the work 
must progress, and that the article wanted is 
the only one that at the moment can be pro- 
eured. Some purchases of timber were made 
from 12 to 14 dollars a thousand feet, board 
measure, which we can now obtain at 10 or 11 
dollars. — 
Stone rails, which it was supposed we could 
only procure from the limestone ledges along 
the shore of the Cayuga Lake, at $3 per perch, 
(163 cubic feet,) we can now procure along the 
line of road at 75 cents, in some of the quarries 
opened for the building of culverts aad via- 
ts. 
_ Some embarrassments occurred last sum- 
mer in the financial concerns of the company, 
arising from misrepresentations and miscon- 
ceptions, upon which a few stockholders in 
New-York were induced to refuse ‘payment 
upon the calls of the company. The President, 
asurer, Secretary, and Engineer, repaired 
to New-York with the books, maps, and vouch- 
ers, and made a full and ample exposition of 
the concerns and affairs of the company, with 
which those stockholders were satisfied. ‘The 
report of a committee expressing that satisfac- 
tion, and calculating large profits upon a basis) 
of bie pe much greater than is now ascer- 
_ tained to be necessary to make the road, is here- 
‘with annexed. The work has not, however, 
id ee for the advance of that portion of 
stock due, we have been sustained by our T'rea- 
surer and friends in Albany. 
_ At the last election of Directors held in Feb- 
ruary, those gentlemen in New-York, who held 
642 shares of stock, were Oo pene by their 
proxy, Who also represented 411 shares held 
n Cwego; and those gentlemen holding 1807 
shares, residing in Albany, Utica, and Ithaca, 
Were there in person or by proxy. All united 
in the election of the present Directors, there- 
Rather a unity of action favorable to the 
advancement and prosperity of the work. 
. All of which is respectfully submitted. By 
order of the Board of Directors. ~ 
-. Francis A. Bioopaoop, President. 
March 14, 1833. 





Rs 1LROADS.—The railroad, the working of 


has just commenced between Stoning- 
onn. and Providence, R. I. forms an im- 
it part of the routs between Boston and 
ew-York. The distance of the entire line of 
ilroad, when connected at Providence 





might reduce the time of travelling between 


=: roam nl and’ New-York to about twelve hours, 


thereby obviating the hazard of passing Long- 
island Sound, and of the lines of steamboats. 
It is less than one hundred miles from Brook- 
lyn ferry to Greenport, formerly called Sterling, 
in the town of Southold. Greenport has a fine 
harbor, situated between Shelter {sland and the 
main Island, and has good depth of water— 
easy of access—never troubled with ice. ‘here 
is already a considerable village, where two 
whaling ships are annually fitted oat, and. ma- 
ny smaller vessels are owned and employed. 
It is probable the railroad between Brooklyn 
and Jamaica will be made the next season, em- 
bracing 12 miles of the proposed route. The 
remaining distance to Greenport is over a level 
country, having many facilities for construct- 
ing a cheap railroad. A steamboat could pass 
between Greenport and Stonington in’ 2 hours, 
during the whole year.- : 

We have no doubt that many persons 
who have occasion to travel between New- 
York and Boston, would at this time take the 
route through Long-Island, were they aware 
of the fact that lines of stages pass three times 
a week between Brooklyn afd Sag-Harbor, and 
that three fine packets’ are passing every day 
between Sag-Harbor and New-London.—([L. 
Island Star.] > - 





‘EXCAVATION FOR THE Ratuway.—The.exca- 
vation which: is now about being made in a 
hill in Lowell, for the bed of the contempla- 
ted railway, may be considered, next to the va- 
rious manufacturing establishments, the most 
wonderful Lion” of the place. ‘This hill is 
near the terminus of the railway, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brewery, but not in a populous 
part of the town. It consists of a ledge of rock, 
which is about three hundred yards in-length, 
and the average depth of the excavation is 
about forty feet. Itis thirty feet wide at the 
bottom, and sixty at the top, and the masses of 
stone which have already been riven from the 
ledge by blastirig, seem to be immense. 

A contract was originally made with a per- 
son tu effect a sufficient passage through this 
hill for the sum of seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. He commenced the undertaking, employ- 
ed sixty workmen for about four months, and 
failed. Another person then undertook to fin- 
ish the work for the same amount—but after a 
few months, he also abandoned the undertak- 
ing. Those individuals are said to have both 
been acquainted with the nature of the busi- 
ness which they undertook—but they were de- 
ceived by the quality of the rock, which econ. 
sists principally of gneiss and mica, through 
which, although much lighter and softer than 
limestone or granite, it-was found much more 
difficult and expensive to effect a passage, than 
if it was composed Of those more solid materi- 
als. The drilling may not be so difficult, but 
the rocks lying in numerous horizontal strata 
almost defy the power of gunpowder, and hea- 
vy, blasts which would shiver an immense mass 
of granite, are si ape found here to produce 
but little effect. In addition to this, the ledge 
is found to be full of springs of water, which 
sometimes render it necessary for the work- 
men to expend much time, and exercise no in- 
considerable ingenuity, in counteracting its 
effects. There are also found in the lower part 
of the ledge, hnge masses of quartz, and a spe- 
cies of rock composed almost entirely of horn- 
blende, which is of eourse glmost impenetra- 
ble to the drill. Sa 

The “ Locks arid Canal Company” have now 
undertaken to complete this work, at the ex- 
pense of the Railroad Company.-: About:seven- 
ty men are constantly employed, and the work 
advanees as rapidly as the attending eircum- 
stances will allow. Seven hundred kegs of 
reine have been used in blasting since the 
atter part of April, when the work was recom- 
menced. About fifty kegs are used every week, 
This powder is manufactured at Mr. Oliver M. 
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iwork is already executed, and it is expected 


that in the course of the next season this stu- 
pendous undertaking will be completed.—-[Low- 
ell Journal. ] ih 





ALLEGHENY Portage Rartroap.—A late 
Ebensburg Spy contains the following encour- 
aging notice of a portion of the railroad over 
the Allegheny : 

“We have lately viewed that part of the Al. 

légheny Portage Railroad which lies between 
Croyle’s Mills and the borough of Conemaugh, 
and were much pleased with. its appearance. 
It would be worth a three days’ ride to see the 
manner in which skill, industry and science; 
aided by money, have overcome the difficulties 
which presented themselves, and broke through 
the obstructions which nature had thrown in the 
way, in that rough and rugged section of the 
country. 
_ “A tew miles below Croyle’s Mills the Cone. 
maugh river bends to the South, and after tra- 
versing a sinuous course of more than three 
miles, is again seen across a narrow hill at the 
distance of about three hundred feet from its 
place of departure. At this point the road is 
cut through the hill and carried over the river 
on a viaduct supported on a strong and neatly 
built semicircle stone arch of eighty feet span, 
rising from abutments at the height of 20 feet 
above the river. ‘The whole distance from the 
water to the arch being sixty feet. . The arch is 
now complete and the centres removed. It 
presents a grand and bold appearance, and 
seems capable of resisting any thing short of 
the concussions of an earthquake. ‘This work 
does credit tothe Engineer who planned it, and 
to the worthy contractors, Snodgrass and Dun- 
ro, who constructed it. 

“The viaduct is connected with a hill at the 
west end by an immense embankment, some 
parts of which are seventy feet in height, 

«‘ The vicinity of this viaduct will be ere long 
the site of extensive water-works. ‘The whole 
stream, which is considerable, can be convey. 
ed through the Hog-back hill, by a deep cut or 
a short tunnel, and thus gain a fall of more than 
forty feet. 

“A few miles below the viaduct the road 
penees through a tunnel, nine hundred feet in 

ength, the greater part of which has been ex. 
eavated out of a solid rock. Abut one hundred 
feet at each end of the tunnel is handsomel 
arched with eut stone, and the entrances will 
be ornamented with columns of the same. 

“Many of the rails are laid upon this section 
of the road which we visited, and preparations 
for laying the residue are in rapid progress. 
This is the case, we are informed, on the whole 
line of the Portage, and the prospect of traver- 
sing the whole course from Hollidaysburg Co- 
nemaugh, during the present season, is now 
very certain.” 





LiveERPOOL AND MancHEsterR Rattway.— 
The half yearly meeting of the proprietors of 
this company was held on Wednesday, the 24th 
of Jity ; Richard Harrison in the chair. A 
report of the proceedings of the company, from 
the Ist of January to the 30th of June, was read 
by the-treasurer, Mr. Booth, which appeared to 
give satisfaction to those assembled. 

The quantity of merchandize conveyed be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, during that 
period, was 68,285 tons—to different parts of 
the road, 8,712 tons—quantity between Liver- 
pool, Bolten, and Manchester, 19,461 tons. To- 


j|tal quantity moved ei the line, 94,458 tons. 


Total quantity of coal from various parts of 
the line, 42,721 tons—total number of passen- 
gers booked in the company’s offiee, 171,421. 

The number of trips of 30 miles performed b 
the loecomotiye engines, with passengers, 3 
—with goods, 2,244. - Total, 5,506." ~ "°°" — 

Half” Year’s Receipis.—Coaching depart- 
iment, £44,180 17 2—General me. ndize, 
£39,301 17 3--Coal department, £2,688 16 J, 
Total reoeiats, £86,071 10 2—Total expenses, 

h. 
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leaving a few hundred pounds in bank. ‘ In the 
expenses of the half year the sum paid for the 
purchase of two new engines is included. A 
considerable saving is expected to take place by 
the recent application of brass tubes in the en- 
ines, in lieu of copper tubes previously used, 
were almost continually bursting. Mr. 
Dixon (a gentleman in service of the company) 
has the merit of this important suggestion. The 
new tunnel is in rapid progress, about one-fifth 
of it being already completed.—-[Balt. paper. ] 





Sea-Serpent Harpoon. By Mecuanicus. 
To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Maga. 
zine. 

Sir,—In these days of inventions and 
of sea-serpents, | deem it meritorious to con- 
trive something for the destruction of such 
ugly looking monsters as have lately fur- 
nished such wonderment to the good people 
down east. Now, sir, if any of your readers 
should ever take a notion to go either: whal- 
ing or sea-serpenting, I would advise them to 
be provided with some half dozen of the ma- 
chines of which I send you the drawings. 
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Fig. 1 is a harpoon with two barbs, and 
may be of any convenient size and length ; 
a is a cavity drilled in from i, (which may be 
done with the point bent,) a little beyond the 
root of the barbs at f; a groove is cut in the 
shank under one of the barbs as shown at m, 
Figs. 1 and 2; .in this groove is fitted the 
cock ¢, the main spring g, fastened by its 
screw h, and under the barb, at f, a percus- 
sion pin, or head, which communicates with 
the cavity a. 
between which the cock works, is set into 
two sockets at 0, one on each side of the 


groove m, and fastened by a screw-pin, as}. 


shown in the figure; the trigger has a small 


. hole in it, just above the space for the cock, for 


the point cto slip into to hold the cock back. 
Now for the operation. 


~ erful and 


a 





\|proportions, may, by these means, have been 


A trigger with two prongs,} 


A small charge 
of powder is put into the cavity, and over 
this a proper quantity of some poisonous 
substance, the effects of which shall be pow- 
id; a percussion cap is put on 
the head, the instrument is then cocked, 
as shown at Fig. 1. The consequence of 


plunging such an instrument into a soft or 
fleshy substance ‘must be obvious to any 
loné, for as the flesh closes over the barb it 
strikes the end of the trigger at 5, and throws 
the point of it down behind the head of the 
screw h, and by the consequent explosion of 
the powder the poison is forced into the body 
from the orifice i, and produces death at the 
same time that it fastens the object. 

‘Now, sir, as I am the inventor, all I can 
say in praise of the invention is, that I should 
not like to be’ harpooned with such .a ma- 
chine. MEcHANICUS. 





Tue Procress or INvENTION EXEMPLI- 
F1ED.—Many volumes. have ‘been written on 
the gradual refinements of language, and. 
learned men have pointed out the immense 
stride in improvement which has arisén from 
an unimportant innovation, yet millions had 
spoken the imperfect language without dream- 
ing of the simple means by which the finish- 
ing touches could be given to it- ‘The effects 
also which havé flowed from apparently the 
most simple contrivances are almost incred- 
ible ; and should those who are familiar with 
their most perfect forms be but casual-ebser- 
vers, they may be startled at the exaggerated 
terms in which their value may be estimated 
—or disgusted with the claims of some me- 
chanic; who, by merely adding a wheel or 
pulley, or giving a trifling difference to their 


the first to make the machine efficient. The 
simple process of drawing a cork will furnish 
the necessary illustrations. 

The inventor of bottles is unknown ; but 
these were in use for centuries before corks 
were thought of, and these again were em- 
ployed for generations before a conveni- 
ent method was hit upon for their. extrac- 
tion. ‘The exhilarating contents could then 
only be tasted by what is LQ 
now technically called ‘ be- (7 & 
heading the bottle.” More {, «\a= 
expert practitioners had ma- Niel 
ny opportunities of shewing “Y 
their skill in removing the 
impediment by a dexterous twist of the fingers; | 






teeth were called in as their 
natural auxiliaries ; here, how- 
ever, in many Cases, - it. was 
doubtful whether the cork 
would follow the teeth, or the 
teeth remain in the cork; and 
if an obstinate remnant would remain, a nail 
was a ready means of dis- 
lodging. the stubborn plug, 
particle ,by particle,—when 
at any time, through an im. 
patience of the nibbling la- 
bor, .or a despair .of: accom- 
plishing a clean extraction at 
all, it was resolved at once to send the obsta- 
cle the wrong way : this was then, indeed, an 

y 7, invaluable instrument. A _ pair of 
skewers, or forks, inserted “ witch- 
wise,” would sometimes accom- 
plish those difficult cases which 





Twisting the lower ex- 
tremity of the bare bodkin” into 
a spiral form, and adding a handle 
te it, was the thought of a master 
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districts may be named where it is 


or, if that were impracticable,} 
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extractor: in most general use. In oti 
lized land, it must be yet in the rec 
of many, that this wag, in num 
very inefficient machine ; *: Ms 
of beholding the generous beverage 
through a crust of many years, was cru 
damped by the experience, that in pr 
to the pains taken in fixing the cor the — 
mental agony which must be endured during =~ 
all attempts to remove it. Jovial fellows, — 
who forget those days, in their moments of 
inspiration, may talk indeed of their Phillises, 
their Ianthes, their Delias, their Saccharissas, 
their Ghloes, and their what-nots,—let them 
henceforth mingle a little gratitude with their — 
admiration, and glorify a nymph greaterthan 
ithem all. Miss O’Reurke, like her own ex- — 
quisite potteen punch, was a delightful com- 
pound from ingredients, both mental and cor- f 
poreal, of the most opposite nature. ‘The . © 

of the 


a 


friend of Kosciusko, and the authoress 
Rhapsody, which afterwards rung so often 
throughout the country to the favorite tune 
(Gramachree) of the patriot Pole,—sueh an- 
other hostess was not in England wide; and 
no other of her order ever conferred so ‘2 
a benefit on bottle-suckers.as she did, byher — 
superlative invention of placing © 
a button at the end of tht screw- 
worm. Henceforth the decanter. 
ing process was a mere matter of © 
routine. When, in her green old | 
age, Death laid his hand on the 4 
inventress, a piratical screw. ~ 
maker took to himself the credit and profit — 
of the button addendum. Yet a 
Miss O’Rourke shall never 
be forgotten, even although 
her master-piece, some few | 
years later, was eclipsed, and 
may be yet superceded by the — 
King’s Screw, which ‘can re- 
ceive no addition either to its - 
beauty or convenience, ex- 
cept it be probably some little 
steam appendage to make it 
self-acting.—{[ Stuart. | _ 


Cinnamon Srone.—M. Laugier has found ~ 
the massive cinnamon stone of Ceylon tobe” 
composed of silex 38, lime 33, alumine 19, — 
ox. iron 7. He regards it as a silicate “of 
lime and alumine, with an accidental po: 
of iron.—[Bull. Univ.] . 


_ Ausurnum.—Mr. Knight has asserted, m the = 
Philosophical Transactions that having partially 
detached strips of bark of the walnut tree, of 
several inches’ length, from the alburnum, i> 
the spring, he introduced beneath such bar 
two folds of paper, each of which was ¢o 
on both sides with bees’ wax; so that sue 
strips. of bark were placed wholly out of ¢ 
tact with the alburnum, or other bark o 

tree, except at their upper ends. Air @ it 
were excluded by a covering of clay till autumn, 
when as much alburnum was deposited upon 
the paper, along-the whole extent of the bark, 
as was deposited by a similar extent of bark, 
which retained its natural place and state.— 
[Loudon’s Magazine. ] oan 2. 
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Office of the Delaware and” Hudson’ Canal 1 4 m9 a 

; Honesdale, Wednesday, August 28, 1833. 

Received at peer wey fy ony : by Rail Read,du 
ring one week, ending this Jay, 1712 R. R. wagons, ¢ 
4,220 tons coal. ; ats a3 
‘Total amount of coal received since Ane 8 

Also received baying week, 117 ' 
feet a if Paha 





genius; and, in this shape, man- 
kind, for ages, were contented to 
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avail themselves of its services— 
and even at the present hour, some 
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To contrive a Proper Machine that shall move’ 
a Given Weight with a Given Power, or, 
with a Given Quantity of Force, shall over-| 
come.any other Given Kesistance, [¥rom! 
Emersou’s Principles of Mechanics. } 

If the given power is not able to over- 

- come the given resistance, when directly ap- 

plied, that is, when the power applied is less 

than the weight or resistance given, then the 
thing is to be performed by the help of a ma- 

_ chine made with levers, wheels, pullies, screws, 

_ &c., so adjusted, that when the weight and 

| power are put in motion oa the machine, the 

_ velocity of the. power may be at Icast so 

- much greater than that of the weight, as the 

| weight and friction of the machine, taken to- 








| gether, is greater than the power. For on 

_ this principle depends the mechanism or con- 

_ trivance of mechanical engines, used to draw 

| or raise heavy bodieg, or overcome any other 

force. The whole design of these being to 

_ give such a velocity to the power in respect 

_ of the weight, as that the momentum of the 

| power may exceed the momentum of the 

weight. For, if machines are so contrived 

' that the velocities of the agent and resistant 

are reciprocally as their forces, the agent 

| will just sustain the resistant; but, with a 

_ greater degree of velocity, will overcome it. 

| So that, if the excess of velocity in the power 

is so great as to overcome all that resistance 
which commonly arises from the friction or 
| attrition of contiguous bodies, as they slide by 
| one another, or from the cohesion of bodies 

_ that are to be separated, or from the weights 

_ Of bodies to be raised, the excess of the force 

“remaining, after all these resistances are 

"overcome, will produce an acceleration of 

ption proportional thereto, as well in the 

of the machine, as in the resisting body. 

Now, how a machine may be contrived to 

rform this to the best advantage will ap- 
pear from the following rules : 

_ 1. Having assigned the proportion of your 
ower and A weight to be raised, the next 
thing is to consider how to combine levers, 

Iwheels, pullies, &c., so that, working to- 

gether, they may be able to give a velocity 

to the power, which shall be, to that of the 

Weighi, something greater than in the pro- 

portion of the weight to the. power. This 

lone, you must estimate your quantity of 

Mriction, by the last prop. ; and if the veloci- 
¥ of the power be to that of the weight still 

m @ greater proportion than the weight and 
ction taken together is to the power, then 

your mac ill be able to raise the weight. 

rtion must be so much 































































2. But the proportion of the velocity of 
‘the power and weight must not be made too 
great neither. For it is a fault to give a ma- 
chine too much. power, as well as too little ; 
for if the power can raise the weight, and 
overcome the resistance, and the engine per- 
form its proper effect in -a convenient time, 
and works well, it.is sufficient for the énd 
proposed. And it is in vain to make more 
additions to the engine, to increase the power 
any further; for that would not only be a 
needless expense, but the engine would lose 
time in working. ‘: 

3..As to the power applied to work the en- 
gine, it may be either a living power, as men, 
horses, &c., or an artificial power, as a 
spring, @&c., or a natural power, as wind, 
water, fire, weights, d&c. . 

When the quantity of the power is. known, 
it matters not, as to the effect, what kind of 
power it is. For the same quantity of any 
sort will produce the same effect; and differ- 
ent sorts of powers may be applied, in an 
equal quantity, a great variety of ways. 

The most easy power applied to a machine 
is weight, if it be capable of effecting the 
thing designed. If not, then wind, water, 
&c., if that. can conveniently be had, and 
without much expense. 

A spring is also a convenient moving pow- 
er for several machines ; but it never acts 
equally, as a weight does ; but is stronger, 
when much bent, than when but a little bent, 
and that in proportion to the degree of bend. 
ing, or the distance it is forced to. But 
springs grow weaker by often bending, or re- 
maining long bent; yet they recover part 
of their strength by lying unbent. 

_The natural powers, wind and. water, may 
be applied with vast advantage to the work. 
ing of great engines, when managed with 
skill and judgment. ‘The due application of 
these has much abridged the labors of men; 
for there is scarce any labor to be perform. 
ed, but an ingenious artificer can tell how to 
apply these powers to execute his design, 
and answer -his purpose. For any constant! 
motion being given, it may; by a due appli-| 
cation, be made to produce any other mo.' 
tions we desire. Therefore, these powers! 
are the most easy and useful, and of the! 
greatest benefit to mankind. Besides, they! 
cost nothing, nor require any repetition or 
renewing, like a weight or a spring, which’ 
require to be wound up. When these can. | 
not be had, or cannot serve our end, we have: 
recourse. te some living power, as men,| 
horses, &c. 
4. Men may apply their strength several 











turning a roller by the } 
s, Can act BF a Whol day against eg 
ance equal to 30 Ibs. weight; and, if ‘he 
works ten hours in a day, he will raise a 


\|weight of 30 Ibs. 3} feet in a second ; or, if 


the weight be greater, he will raise it so much 
less in proportion. . But a man may act, for 


_|ja small time, against a resistance of 50 Ibs., 


or more. | 

If two men work at a windlass, or roller, 
they can more easily draw up 70 lbs. than 
one man can 30 Ibs., provided the elbow of 
one of the handles be at right angles to that 
of the other. And, with a fly or heavy wheel 
applied to it, a man may do one-third part 
more work, and, for a little while, act with a 
force, or overcome a continual resistance, of 
80 Ibs., and work a whole day when the re. 
sistance is but 40 Ibs. 

Men used to carrying, such as porters, will 
carry, some 150 Ibs., others 200 or 250 lbs., 
according to their strength. 

A man can draw about 70 or 80 Ibs, ho. 
rizontally ; for he can but apply about half 
his weight. 

If the weight of a man be 140 lbs. he can 
act with no greater a force in thrusting ho. 
rizontally, at the height of his shoulders, than 
27 Ibs. 

As to horses: A horse is, generally speak. 
ing, as strong as five men. A horse will car. 
ry 240 or 270 Ibs. 

A horse draws to greatest advantage when 
the line of direction is a little elevated above 
the horizon, and the. power acts agains: his 
breast ; ‘and can draw 200 lbs. for eight 
hours in a day, at two miles and a half in an 
hour. . If he draw 240 Ibs. he can work but 
six hours, and not. go quite so fast. And, in 
both cases, if he carries some weight, he will 
draw better than if he carried none. And 
this is the weight a horse is supposed to be 
able to draw over a pulley, out of a well. In 
a cart, a horse may draw 1000 Ibs. 


he draws something above a horizontal po. 
sition, 

The worst way of applying the strength of 
a horse is to make him carry or draw up 
hill. And three men, in a steep hill, carry. 
ing each 100 |bs., will climb up faster than a 
horse with 300 Ibs. 

Though a horse may draw in a round 
walk of 18 feet diameter, yet such a walk 
should not be less than 25 or 30 feet dia- 
meter. 

5. Every machine ought to be made of as 
few parts, and those as simple as possible, to 
answer its purpose; not only because the ex. 
pense of making and repairing will be less, 
but it will also be less liable to any disorder. 
And it is needless to do a thing with many, 
which may be done with fewer parts. 

6. Ifa weight is to be raised but a very 
little way, the lever is the most simple, easy, 
and ready machine. Or if the weight be 
very great, the common screw is most. pro- 
per. But if the weight is to be raised a great 
way, the wheel and axle is a proper power, 
and blocks and pullies are easier still; and 


petual screw. _ 

Great wheels, to be wrought by men or 
cattle, are of most use and convenience when 
their axles are perpendicular to the horizon ; 
but if by water, &c., then it is best to have 
their axles horizontal. 


chines together, to make a compound ene: 








as you would have your engine work 








ways, in working @ machine. A man of of.’ 


The most force a horse can exert is when 


the same may be done by the help of the per- 


7. As to the combination of simple ma. - 


though the lever, when simple, cannot raise | 
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a weight to. 

case, 18 of Male oarvine, yet it is of great use 
when compounded with others. Thus, the 
spokes ofa great wheel are all levers, per- 
petually acting; and a beam fixed to the-ax- 
is to,\draw the wheel about by men or horses, 
is'a lever. The lever, also, may be com- 
bined with the screw, but not conveniently 
with pullies, or with the wedge. The wheel 
and axle is combined with great advan- 
tage with pullies. The screw is not well 
combined with pullies; but the perpetual 
screw, combined with the wheel, is very ser- 
viceable. ‘The wedge cannot be combined 
with any 6ther mechanical power, and it only 
performs its effect by percussion; but this 
force of percussion may be increased by en- 

ines. 

Pullies may be combined with pullies, and 
wheels with wheels ; therefore, if any single 
wheel would be too large, and take up too 
much room, it may be divided into two or 
three more wheels and truridles, or wheels 
and pinions, as in clock-work, so as to have 
the same power, and perform the same effect. 

Ia wheels with teeth, the number of teeth 
that play together in two wheels ought to be 
prime to each other, that the same teeth may 
not meet at every revolution. For, when 
different teeth meet, they by degrees wear 
themselves into a proper figure ; therefore 
they should be contrived that the same teeth’ 
meet as seldom as possible. 

8. The strength of every part of the ma- 
chine ought to be made proportioaal to, the | 
stress it is to bear ; and, therefore, let every} 
lever be made so much stroager, as its length 
and the weight it is to support is greater. 
And let its strength diminish proportionally 
from the fulcrum, or point, where the great- 
est stress is, to each end. The axles of 
wheels and pullies must be so much stronger, 
as they are to bear greater weight. ‘The 
teeth of wheels, and the wheels themselves, 
which act with greater force, must be pro- 
portionally stronger; and in any combina- 
tion of wheels and axles, make their strength 
dimiaish gradually from the weight to the, 
power, so that the strength of every part be 
reciprocally as the velocity it has. The 
strength ef ropes must be according to their 
tension, and that is as the squares of their! 
diameters. And, in general, whatever parts| 
a machine is composed of, the strength of| 
every particular part of it must be adjusted) 
to the stress upon it. ‘Therefore, in square) 
beams, the cubes of the diameters must be| 


. 
made proportional to the stress they bear.) 





And let no part be stronger or bigger than is||will work, and perform all. its motions the 
necessary for the stress upon it; not only for!! 
the ease and well-going of the machine, but | 


for the diminishing the friction. For all su-| 


perfluous matter, in any part of it, is nothing, 
but a dead weight upon the machine, and| 
serves for nothmg but to clog its motion.| 
And he is by no means a perfect mechanic, 
that does not only adjust the strength to the 
stress, but also contrive all the parts to last 
equally well, that the whole machine may fail 
together. 

9. To avoid friction as much as possible, 
the machine ought not to have any unneces. 
sary motions, or useless parts; for a multi- 
plicity of parts, by their weight and motion, 
increase the friction. The diameter of the 
wheels and pullies ought to be large, and the 
diameters of the arbors or spindles they run 
on as small as can be consistent with their 
strength. All ropes and cords must be as 
pliable as possible, and for that end are rub- 








great-height, and, in. this; 








bed with tar or the teeth of wheels’ 
pom be made to fit and fill up the openings, 
and cut in the form of epicycloids. All the 
axles, where the motion .is,:and all teeth 
where they work, and all parts that, in work- 
ing, rub upon one another, must be made 
smooth ; and, when the machine goes, must 
be viled or greased. If a joint is to go pret- 
ty s iff and steady, ruba little grease upon it. 

The axis a (fig. 1) of a wheel may have 
its friction diminished, by causing’ it to run 
on two rollers, B C, turning ‘round with it, 
upon two centres. 

Likewise, instead of the teeth of wheels, 
one may place little wheels, as A B, (fig. 2,) 
running upon.an axis in its centre. And this 
will take away almost all the friction of the 
teeth. And, in lanterns or. trundles, the 
rounds may be made to: turn about, instead 
of being fixed. 

In all machines with wheels, the axles or 
spindles ought not to shake, which they will 
do if they be too short ; and their ends ought 
just to fill their holes. 

When the teeth of a wheel are. much worn 
away, it makes that wheel move irregularly 
about, increases the friction, and requires 
more force, and may cause the teeth uf two 
wheels to run foul upon one another, and to 
stop their motion, and endanger breaking the 
teeth. ‘To prevent this, proper care should 
be taken to dress the teeth, and keep them.to| 
their proper figure. 

10. When any motion is to be Jong con- 
tinued, contrive the power to move or act al- 
ways one way, if it can be done. For this 
is better and easier performed than when the 
motion is interrupted, and the power is forced 
to move, first one way and then another, be- 
cause every new change of motion requires 
a new additional force to effect it. . Besides, 
a body in motion cannot suddenly receive aj 
contrary motion, without great violence; and 
the moving any part of the machine contrary 
ways by turns, with sudden jerks, tends only 
to shake the machine to pieces. 

11. In a machine that moyes always one 
way, endeavor io have the motion uniform. 


12. But when the nature of the thing re-|{ 


quires that a motion is to be suddenly com. 
municated to a body, or suddenly stopped, to 
prevent any damage or violence to the en-| 
gine by a sudden jolt, Jet the force act against 
some spring, or beam of wood, which may| 
supply the place of a spring. 

13. In regard to the size of the machine, 
let it be made as large as it can convenient- 
ly. ‘The greater the machine, the exacter it 





better. For there will always be some er- 
rors in the making, as well as in the mate- 
rials, and, consequently, in the working of 
the machine. The resistance of the medium) 
in some machines has a sensible effect. But! 
‘all these mechanical errors bear a less pro-| 
portion to the motion of the machine in 
great machines than in little ones, being near- 
ly reciprocally as their diameters, supposing 
they are made of the same matter, and with 
the same a>curacy, and are equally well fin- 
ished. Therefore, in a small machine, they 
are more sensible, but in a great one almost 
vanish. Therefore, great machines will an- 
swer better than smaller, in all respects ex- 
cept in strength; for the greater. the machine 
the weaker it is, and less able to resist any 
violence. 

14. For engines that go by water, it is ne- 
cessary to measure the velocity and force of, 
che water. To get the velocity, dropia pieces’ 














of sticks, &c., 
carried ia-a second, or any giventime. 
But if it flow through a hole in a reservoir, 
or standing receptacle of water, the velocity 
will be fouad from the depth of the hole be.” 
low the surface. 
Thus, let s = 16 '; fe 4, v= velocity of the’ 
fluid per second. B = the area of the hole. 
H = height of the water; all in feet. Then- 
the velocity v= / 2sH; and its force = the 


weight of the quantity ~ B or HB of water, 


or aat HB hundred weight; because a 


cubic foot’ is = 624 lbs. avoirdupois. Also, - 
a hogshead is about 84 feet, or 531 Ibs. and 
a tua is four hogsheads. 

When you have but a small quantity of 
water, you must contrive it to fall as high as 
you can, to have the greater velocity, and, 
consequently, mere force upon the engine. 

15. If water is to be conveyed through 
nipes to a great distance, and the descent be 
but small, so much ijarger pipes must be 
ised, because the’ water will come_slow. 
And these pipes ought not to be made straight- 
sr in some places than others ; for the quan- 
ity of water conveyed through them, depends 
ipon the bigness of the bore at the straight- 
2st place. . 

Pipes of conduct coming directly from an 
2ngine, should be made of iron, with flanches 
it the ends to screw them together, with lead 
retween, or else of wood; for lead’ pipes 
will bulge out at every stroke of the engine, 
ind burst; but pipes next a jet must be lead. 
Pipes. should not tura off at an angle, but gra. 
lually in a curve; pipes of elm will last 
-weaty or thirty. years in the ground; but 
hey sust be laid so deep that the frost may 
aot reach them, or else the water must be let 
out, otherwise the frost will split them. 

The thickness of any pipe must be as the 
liameter of the bore, and also as the depth 
‘rom the spring. Fora lead pipe of 6 inches 
bore, and 60 or 70 feet high, the thickness ' 
must be half an-inch; and in wooden pipes, 
2 inches. 

Water should not be driven through pipes 
faster than four feet per second, by reason of 
the friction of the tubes. Nor should it be 
much wire-drawn, that is, squeezed through 
smaller pipes; for that creates a resistance, 
as the water-way is less in narrow pipes. 

And in pump: work, where water is.con- 
veyed through pipe% to higher. places, the 
bores of the pipes should not be made too 
straight upwards, for the straighter they are 
near the top, the less water will be dis. 
charged ; nor should the pipe that brings the 
water into the pump be too straight, for the 
same reason. The wider these are, the easier 
the pump works. 

When pipes are wind bound, that is, when 
air is lodged in them that the water can hard- 
ly pass, it must. be discharged thus: Going 
from the spring till you come to the first _ 
rising of the ground, dig it open till the pipe: 
be laid bare ; then, with a nail driven into it 
at the highest part, or rather a little beyond, 
make a hole in the top, and all the air will 
blow out at the hole, and when the water 
comes, batter up the hole again. Do the 
same at every eminence, and all the air will 
be discharged. If the water runs fast through 
the pipes, the air will be beyond the emi. . 
nence ; but stopping the water, the air will 
ascend to the highest par’. If air be driven 





jin, at first, along with the water, the nail-hole 
must be left open, or a cock placed there to 
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‘en ipe is placed over the other, communi- 
cating with it in several places, in which isa 
cock at top, to open upon occasion. 

16. When any work is to be performed by 
a water-wheel moved by the water running 
under it, and striking the paddles or laddle 
boards, (fig. 3,) the channel it moves in ought 
to be something wider than the hole of the 
aguinge and so close to the floats on every 
side, as te let little or no water pass; and 
when past the wheel, to open a little, that the 
water may spread. It is of no advantage to 
have a great number of fioats or paddles, for 
those past the perpendicular are resisted by 
_ the back water, and those before it are struck 


obliquely.. The greatest effect that such a| 


wheel can perform, in communicating any 
motion, is when the paddies of the wheel 
move with } the velocity of the water; in 
which case, the force upon the paddles is 
3 only, supposing the absolute force of the 
water against the paddles, when the wheel 
stands still, tobe 1. So that the utmost mo- 
tion which the wheel can generate, is but 3; 
of thet which the force of the water against 
the paddles at rest would produce. ‘This is 
when. the wheel is at the best; but, often- 
* times, far less is done. 

Machines to raise water, when well made, 
seldem lose less than { the computed quan- 
tity of water to be raised. The best con- 
trived engine is starce } part better than the 
worst contrived engine, when they are equal- 
ly well executed. 

A man with the best water engine cannot 
raise above one hogshead of water in a mi- 
nute, 10 feet high, to work all day. 


17. When a weight is to be raised with a 
given corporeal power, by means of the 
wheel and axle, so that the weight may re- 
ceive the greatest motion possible in a given 
time, the radius of the wheel and axle, and 
the weight to-be raised, ought to be so ad- 
justed, that the radius of the axle (EF) : 
(fig. 4) may be to the radius of the wheel 
(AB): : as 2 the power (P) : to the weight 
to be raised (W): or, which comes to the 
same thing, the velocity gained by the power 
in descending must be 3 of the velocity which 
would be gained by gravity in the same time. 

This only holds good when the power is a 
heavy body, as well as the weight ; but does 
not take place when the power is some im- 
material active force, such as that of an, 
elastic medium, the strength of a spring, &c., 
whose weight is inconsiderable. _ 

18. These principles, also, are very useful 
and necessary to be known, where water-works 
are concerned. 

The pressure of the atmosphere upon a 
square inch is 14.7 lbs. avoird. at a medium. 

The weight of a column of water, equal 
to the Weight of the atmosphere, is 11} yards. 

A eubic foot of water weighs 623 Ibs. avoir. 
and contains 6.128 ale gallons. — 

An ale gallon of water contains 282 inches, 
and‘ weighs 10.2 lbs. avdird. 

A tun of water, ale measure, weighs 1.1 
tun avoird., at 63 gallons the hogshead. 

A cylinder of water a yard high 
inches in diameter, contains ;'y dd ale 


ale’ gal 
lons, and weighs ;'; dd pounds avoird. ~~ 





STaTiIsTICcs oF CoNnecricur.—The .follow- 
ing article, from the Hartford Times, sho 
that the people of Connectictt must have pret- 
ty easy times. This freedom from taxation 
does not however always inorease that patrio. 
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ism which leads the people to take a deep in- 
terest in the affairs of their government. 
Through the attention of the comptroller of 
public accounts, we have been furnished with 
ithe following highly interesting statistics. It 
would be ‘both gratifying and useful, would 
some one or more individuals in each state fur- 
nish similar tables. There certainly can be no 
at difficulty in obtaining them, and the labor 
that they might cost would be more than com- 
pensated by the information they would afford. 


Statistics of Connecticut for the year 1832. 

The following is a brief abstract of the vari- 
ous subjects of taxation, as returned by the as. 
sessors, for March, 1832: rr 

45,852 dwelling houses, valued $21,948,740 
2,622,676 acres of land 50,782,455 


1,572 mills z 848,511 
283 distilleries - 54,052 


1,521 manufactories 1,637,149 
25 quarries - 38,350 
183 fisheries - 98,625 


1 ferry 
34,250 horses, &c: 
237,989 neat cattle « 

271,625, sheep 
Silver plate 


200 
1,290,694 
3,347,667 

333,657 
10,614 


5,196 riding carriages -. 238,797 
22,893 clocks and watches _- 174,843 


Bank stocks, state banks 
Do. United States Bank 


3,143,736 


Insurance. stock - 53,642 
Turnpike do. . . 157,362 
Money at interest - 2,087,976 
Three folds a é 17,679 
Assessinents. ° ° 147,683 
Polls. - = - ™ €89,315 

$88,592,388 


Of -receipts and disbursements. 
There was received at the treasury during the 
year ending the 31st of March, 1833— 
Viz. From interest on U. S. three 
per cents. $1,382 
Taxon non-resident owners of 


bank stock 2,817 
Avuils of State Prison 5,000 
Dividend of bank stock owned by 

the state , 25,670 


Fines and miscellaneous receipts 7,448 
State tax 37,984 





80,302 
The disbursements were— 
Viz. For ordinary expenses of gov- 


ernment 60,852 
For public buildings and institu- 
tions 10,774 
- 71,626 





Of the expenses of government. 

The population of the state by the last cen- 
sus was 297,711, and the ordinary expense of 
the government was $60,852; being a propor- 
tionate expense of twenty cents and a half for 
each inhabitant. But the state, during this 
tune, received $28,053 interest on her three 
per cent. stock and dividends on bank stock ; 
$12,446 from the state prison, forfeitures, fines, 
&e. and $2,817 for taxes on bank stock owned 
by non-residents; all amounting to $42,316; 
which being deducted from the ordinary expen- 
ses of government, left the sum of $18,536 to 
be paid from direct taxes. 

his balance of $18,536 would require a con- 
tribution.by each inhabitant of the state of less 
than ‘six cents and three mills, and a tax less 


ation and assessment returned by the assessor. 
Of the School Fund. 

The whole capital of this fund, productive 
and unproductive, was reported by the commis. 
sioner in 1832, to be $1,902,957 87. The in- 
terest arising from it is ifrevecahly dedicated 
by the constitution to the support of primary 
schools, and by law is apportioned to them, ac. 
cording to the tatio"of pers 








s. The whole number 





17,880)| 


than three tenths of a mill on each dollar of valu-|| 


ons between four 







amount of interest distributed for that year was 
$81,939 40, being ninety-five cents for each of 
those persons, and equal to 28 cents for every 
inhabitant. Thus, while the state was distri- 
buting for the benefit of schools a sum equal 
to 28 cents for each person in it, the ordinary 
expenses of the government required of them 
only a ratio of contribution less than 6 cents 
and 3 mills. pert oa 








LimE NECEsSARY FoR WHEAT.—It is an opi- 
nion very generally acquiesced in, that wheat 
will not succeed on lands that are entirely des- 
titute of this earth. In most agricultural dis- 
tricts that are not calcareous, a small,quantity 
of lime ‘is in various ways carried upon the 
soil by bones, shells, emptyings of white-wash 
tubs, &c. Those farmers, who use leached 
ashes, lime their soil with the lime in the ash- 
es. We give the following from ‘“ Anderson’s 
Recreations,” a work highly esteemed in Eu- 
rope : . 

‘<I had a field of good arable land, a mellow 
loam in Aberd2enshire, which had been long in 
culture, often dressed with animal and vegeta- 
ble manures, and was of course endowed with a 
considerable degree of fertility ; but being full 
of weeds, it was subjected to a thorough sum- 
mer fallow in order to get rid of these, and bring 
it to a proper tilth in other respects ; and as 
lime is found to be an active manure in that dis- 
itrict, it had a moderate dressing of lime put 
upon it, and some dung at the same time. The 
whole field was sown withr wheat at the proper 
season, which sprang up equally thick on eve- 
ry part of it. For some time no difference was 
perceivable in the appearance of’ the crop over 
the whole ; by and by it was observed that the 
wheat on a small portion of the field, which by 
accident had no lime put upon it, became pale 
and sickly. While the crop in other parts of 
the field advanced luxuriantly, it dwindled in 
this particular, patch more aud more, till to- 
wards the beginning of May the whole had 
died quite out, and not one stalk of wheat was 
to be found upon it, though the weeds in con- 
sequence of the richness of the soil at-that 
time grew there with extreme luxuriance. Per- 
haps the proportion of calcareous matter did 
not in this case amount to more than one-thou- 
sandth part of the whole,. yet the qualities of 
this soil were thereby totally altered, inasmuch 
that though before the application of that dres- 
sing the soil was incapable of preducing wheat 
at all, it was found at all times-after that peri- 
od well adapted for the raising of that crop. 
Nature had formed many soils with a similar 
proportion of calcareous matter, blended im- 
‘perceptibly ih them over large districts of 
land. 


Notes on Mildew, from a Lecture on that Sub- 
ject, by Professor Lindley, delivered at the 
Horticultural Society’s Meeting Room, on 
the 24th of April. By J. W.L. [From 
Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. } 

Dr. Lindley began by stating that he 

did not intend, on the present occasion, to 
give a regular series of lectures, as that plan 
required his hearers to attend the whole 
course, which very few individuals shad lei- 
sure to do. He, therefore, now proposed 
to take a different subject for every lecture, 
and to make each complete in itself. His. 
first subject was mildew. : 

Every horticulturist has heard of mildew ;. 

and, though itis, often confounded with 

blight, honey-dew, &c., the destructive fungi 
which constitute the real mildew, and the 
ravages they occasion, are unfortunately but 
it60 familiar to every one accustomed to either 

a gatden or a field. Notwithstanding this, 

even the most eminent horticulturists know 

comparatively little either of the ‘nature of 
this pest, or of its cure. One most impor- 








Pe mee  ai of age belonging to the.res- 


those wisons in 1832 was 86,252; and the 
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tant error exists réspecting it, and this is the 
belief, common among po holo and agricul- 
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| > én the under sides of the leaves of the 
Rosacew, and spreads rapidly. Uredo Ro. 


turists, that one kind of mildew will infect 
several kinds of plants: but this can never 
be ‘the case ; each tribe of plants has a mil- 
déw peculiar to itself, which cannot, under any 
circumstances, affect plants of a different kind. 





Mildew generally appoars on the leaves|| - 


or stems of plants in the form of red, white, 
or black-spots, as a humber of minute pro- 
jections, as a. frosty incrustation, or as a 
brownish powder ; in every case spreading, 
more or less rapidly, according to its kind, 
and in its progress withering the leaves, de- 
stroying the fruit, and, finally, killing the 
plant. The popular reasons assigned for 
this pest are various ; it has been ascribed 
to insects, fog, and even, in one agricultural 
report, to the inflammation of the oxygen 
gas in the air towards the end of summer, 
which scorched the leaves. ‘These opinions 
have, however, been all proved to be erro- 
neous. Mildew is nothing more than diffe- 
rent kinds of fungi, or parasites, attacking 
different kinds of plants, and varying in ap- 
pearance and species according to the nature 
of the plants which they attack. It is the 
greatest enemy to the agriculturist, but the 
gardener also suffers from it severely. 

The fungi, commonly called mildew, are 
divided into three classes: 1. Those which 
grow, or rather lie, on the surface of leaves, 
and which, perhaps, do not derive any nu- 
triment from the plant ; 2. Those which are 
formed in the interior of the stem or leaf, 
and protrude themselves from it when ripe ; 
and, 3. Those which only attack the roots. 
All are extremely simple in their organiza- 
tion, and very minute in their forms; they 
seldom appear but in autumn, except in 
_forcing-houses. 

The first. class, or mildew composed of 
those fungi that live on the surface of leaves, 
injure a plant by preventing its respiration, 
but do not appear to draw any nourishment 
from it. One of the most common of the 
fungi which attack the common cabbage is 





Cylindrosporium concentricum Grev. These 
very destructive fungi have the appearance 
of small White patches, or specks, of frosty 
incrustation, which, when magnified, are 
found to consist of a number of small cylin- 
ders, lying end to end, or across each other. 
These cylinders are all filled with seed, and 
burst when it is ripe, scattering it in every 
direction ; wherever it falls upon the leaf it 
takes root, and thus the fungus spreads rapid- 
ly. The superficial mildew which attacks 
rose trees and many other flowering shrubs 
is a kind of Uredo. This name, derived 
from uro, Lat., to burn or scorch, is applied 
to those occasional discolorations of the sur- 
faces of plants which were formerly: attribut- 
ed to blights, or injuries from the atmosphere, 
and which have the appearance of a brown 
powder. Uredo effusa Grev. generally shows 
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rose trees. The fungus called Acrosporium 
monilioides consists. of a number of globules, 





attached to each other, which, when magni- 
fied, appear like the beads of a necklace, and 
in many cases ‘are found standing upright. 
When ripe, these globules fall, and, taking 
root, form fresh strings, or necklaces, like 
the first. Sometimes little tufts of these 
globules. appear fixed to stalks; and, from 
some fancied resemblance to the brushes 
used for sprinkling holy water, are called 


; 





Aspergillus. ‘The superficial mildew which 
infects the onion, and is very fatal to that 
plant, is called Botrytis. Its name signifies 
a bunch of grapes ; and it is thus called from 
a fancied resemblance between that fruit and 
its clusters of little globular seeds and seed. 
vessels. The bean and pea have a super- 
ficial mildew, (Uredo Fabe Pers.) which 





spreads along their leaves, like white roots 
curiously interlaced. From these roots spring 
a number of branch-like shoots, each bear- 
ing a ball-like head, or brown berry, which, 
when ripe, bursts, and discharges seed. 

The second class of fungi, viz. those 
which spring from the interior of leaves, and 
stems, are by far the most fatal. These 
fungi generally appear in a sort of bag, or 
case, which is supposed to be formed of the 
cuticle of the affected leaf. The oak is at- 


ferent varieties of which are found on many 
kinds of forest trees. The AScidium Pini, 
found on pine trees, has, when magnified, 
the appearance of a number of nine-pins. 
When ripe, the cuticle which covers the 
fungus bursts, and emits a powder of a bright 
orange color, which is the seed. A mildew 
of this kind, which infects corn, is highly in- 
jurious to the farmer. It is vulgarly called 
the pepper brand ; and, when corn is attack- 
ed by it, it gradually consumes the substance 
of the grain, leaving in its stead only a dark 
powder, which has a very offensive smell. 
This fungus is found only on barley, and in 
this respect differs from the Uredo Segetum, 
or smut, which is destructive not only of bar- 
ley, but also of wheat and oats. The Uredo 
Segetum, or smut, has been the subject of 


se Pers. is another kitid, ‘which also attacks 


tacked by a species of fungus, Acidium, dif-/ 


interior of the plant, and burstis 
ripe. ed by 
Puccinia, a very fatal kind of 




































































Corn is also 


always appears divided into cells. Puc 
Graminis, which attacks corn, forms in: 
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interior of the stalk, and, when ripe, bursts 
forth in clusters, like bunches of es, of 
a dark-brown color. Puccinia Rose Grev.. 
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appears on the leaves of rose trees, in little. 
brown tufts, which, when opened and mng-, 
nified, are found divided into extremely mi-. 
nute cells. A correspondent of ‘this maga-. 
zine mentions that his celery was infected: 
with ferruginous spots, occasioned, no doubt, 
by the Puccinia Heraclei Grev. ; and 
ther correspondent, Mr. Robert Erri 
gives a detailed account of the manner in. 
which his celery was attacked by the same 
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disease, and of the means which he 
for its cure. He mena, ler 
having the appearance of having been 
scorched by. fire. He says he og up the, 1 

infected plants, and buried them, but this Z 
only seemed to increase the evil; and. 4 
tried several other remedies, but : 
any permanent success. Be 
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. Cawan Touis.—It is very gratifying to find al 





our flourishing state making such handsome _ 
monthly summings up, as the following, from. . 
the Albany Argus. TEE 
The canal tolls received in the month g 
amount to the sum of $147,899—exceeding, b: 
$42,282 02, the sum collected in the ce 
ponding month last year.’ The fo! is 
comparison of the tolls for July on allthe ca-— 
nals of the state, for 1832 and 1833, towit: © 






Canal. 1833. 1832. since 1832, _ 
at $125,488 04 $91,747 57. 
Ym ae eeecee 3293 11,112 = 
yuga & Seneca, 2,084.63 . 1,890 
WEZO,.+.« « 3,032 72 «1,867 48 





The receipts bs bse Rentoa z 
‘er, by one hu t d | 
ites teeny 00 om, and nineti 
than were for the same .period. e 
Gome estimate of ip @htas Daaanes of yet 
npon the canals may be formed. from. the: fact 
‘that the diminution in the rates of toll, operat.» 
ing epan the articles which were tre 





of. Kew, whose discoveries will, no doubt, 
throw very considerable li 
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yEMENT oF Society sy THE Direv. 
Kyow.ence, &e. &c., by Taomas 
..D.—forming Vol. LIX..of Harpers’ Fa- 
New-York.—In the pretace to this 
book we learn that it was prepared for the press 
nearly twenty years ago, but, that other literary un. 
dertakings of the author prevented its appearance 
then. Ifithad been published at that time—anterior, 
as it was in a great degree, to the various admirable 
werke which, in every department of knowledge, 
and adapted to all understandings, are now daily put 
forth under the impulee of an enlightened and gene- 
rouse zeal for the diffusion of knowle‘ge——it 
would have been pronounced, we do not hesitate to 
say, one of the most original as well as valuable and 
attractive volumes ever written. As it is, losing 
only in part the claim of originality, it retains its 
value and usefulness undiminished. All the im. 
provements and discoveries in modern science, which 
could serve as illustrations of the main design, have 
beeh embodied in the work as it now appears, and 
we cordially recommend it to all readers. It is writ. 
ten in 90 good a style, the topics, even when border. 
ing on abstruse science, are treated so clearly, and 
in such popular language—avoiding always the use 
of merely technical terms—as to be quite intelligible 
to every one of ordinary understanding. 

Knowledge in this country—we cannot help re. 
peating it again and again—is not only important for 
taé immediate advantages in confers upon its pos. 
sessor—but for the indirect but omnipotent influence 
whieh it must exercise upon our free institutions.— 
‘These repose, and must, in the nature of things, 
repose, for their stability and purity, upon the know- 
hedge and virtue, (which, as a general proposition, 
may he said always to go hand in hand), of the peo. 
ple. “An educsted people cannot be enslaved. But 
not only does knowledge tend to preserve freedom, 
bet to embellish it. Jt strips it at once of the con. 
nettion, which ite enemies so willingly impute to it, 
with vulgar licenee, jacobiniam, sens.culotteism. It 
compels those who would obtain influence among the 
people to.respect themselves. It cuts short the as- 
eendancy of demagogues, who, with the praisen of 
the people alwoys on their lips, insult them on all 
agitating questions, by one sided appeals to their pas. 
gions, ‘and partial and distorted statements of the 
truth. Hence,.we say again, that in free America, 
tore even than elsewhere, is the universal diffusion 
of knowledge to be aimed at by all lovers of their 
country.’ Would that the means and mode of ef. 

~feeting thie great object, were as obvious as its im. 
portance. ‘But these will be found—it cannot be 
dowbted—whenever the public mind shall be resolute. 
lyturned to the subject. Meanwhile we observe 
with pleasure that Dr. Dick promises a volume upon 

_ thie very topic—the means of diffusing useful know. 
ledge among all classes. We sha.! look-eagerly for 
it. 

We present some extracts. First, we have this 
picture of a man living in the world without seeking 
to understand aught that ie passing around him: 

His. views are chiefly confined to the objects 

itely around him, snd to the daily avoca- 

in which he is employed. His knowledge of 

y is circumscribed within the limits of hie 
parish, and his views of the world in which he 
dwelis are confined within the range of the coun. 
try im'which he resides, or of the blue hills which 
ekitt his horizon. OF the aspects of the globe in 
other eounttiee—of the various tribes with which 
eo. led—ot the seas and rivers, continents| 

ide which diversify the | of the 
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Ihim in the firmament, and the bodies that’ roli 


there in magnificent grandeur, be has the most con- 
fused and inaccurate ideas; and he seldom troubles 
himself with inquiries in relation to such subjects. 
Whether the stars be great or small, whether they 
be-near us or at a distance, or whether they move or 
stand atill, is to him a matter of trivial importance. 
If the aun give tnm light by day, and the moon by 
night, and the clouds distil their watery treasuses 
upon his parghed fields, he is contented, and leaves 
all’ such inquiries and investigations to-those who 
have litle else to engage their attention. He views 
the canopy of heaven as merely a ceiling to our 
earthly habitation, and the starry orbs as only so 
many luminous studs or tapers to diversify its aspect, 
and to atford a glimmering light.to the .benighted 
traveller. Of the discoveries which have been made 


of creation which they have unfolded to view, of the 
instruments which have been invented for exploring 
the universe, and of the improvements which are 
now going forward in every department of sci- 
ence and art, and the prospects they are opening to 
our view, he is almost as entirely ignorant as if he 


the surface of a distant planet.. He considers learn. 
ing as consisting chiefly in the knowledge of gram- 
mar, Greek and Latin ; and philosophy and astrono. 
my as the arts of telling foriunes and. predicting the 
state of the weather; and experimental chymistry, 
as allied to the arts of magic and necromancy. He 
has no idea«f the manner in which the understand. 
ing may be enlightened and expanded, he hag no relish 
for intellectual. pursuits, and no conception of the 
pleasures they afford; and he sets no value on know. 
ledge but in so far as it may tend to increase his riches 
and his sensual gtatifications. He has no desire for 
making improvements in his trade or domestic ar- 
rangements, and gives no countenance to those use- 
ful inventions and public improvements which are de. 
vised cy others. He sets himselfagainst evey inno- 
vation, whether religious, political, mechanical, or 
agricultural, andis determined to abide by the ‘‘ good 
old customs” of. his forefathers, however irrational or 
absurd. Were it dependent upon him, the’ moral 
world would stand still, as the material world was 
supposed to do in former times; all useful inventions 
and improvements would cease, existing evils would 
never be remedied, ignorance and superstition would 
universally prevail, the human mind would be arrest. 
ed in its progress to perfection, and man would never 
arrive at the true dignity of his intellectual nature. 

Contrasted with this is the follewing fine descrip- 
tion of the resources'and employments of that minJ 
which seeks to fulfil its high destinies by questioning 
the Universe. 


Sitting at his fireside, during the blasts of winter, 
he can survey the numerous tribes of mankind ecat- 
tered over the various climates of the earth, and 
entertain himself with views of their manners, cus. 
toms, religion, laws, trade, manufactures, marriage 
ceremonies, civil and ecclesiastical governments, 
arts, sciences, cities, towns, and villages, and the 
animals peculiar to every region. In his rural 
walks he can not only appreciate the beneficence of 
Nature, and the beauties and harmonies of the vege- 
table kingdom, in their exterior aspect, but can also 
penetrate in the hidden processes which are going on 
in the roots, trunks, and leaves of plants and flow. 
ers, and contemplate the numerous vessels through 
which tre sap is flowing from their roote through the 
trunks and branches, the millions of pores through 
which their odoriferous effluvia exhale, their fine and 
delicate texture, their microscopical beauties, their 
orders; genera, and species, and their uses in the 
economy of nature. 

With the help of his microscope, he can. enter into 
a world unknown to the ignorant, and altogether in- 
visible to the unassisted eye. In every plant and 
flower which adorn thes field, in every leaf of the 
forest, in the seeda, prickles, and down of all vegeta- 
bles, he perceives beauties and harmonies, and exqui- 
site contrivances, of which, without this instrument, he 
could have formed noconception. In every scale of 
a haddock he perceives a beautiful piece of net.work, 
admirably contrived and arranged, and inthe scale o/ 
a sole.a still more diversified structure, which no 
art could imitate, terminated with pointed spikes, 
‘and formed with admirable regularity. Where notb- 
ing but a speck of mould:ness appears to the naked 
eye, he beholds a forest of mushrooms with long 
stalks, and with leaves and blossoms distinctly visi-. 
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ble. - Inthe eyes of acommon fly, where others can 
ives seve- 
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in the physical sciences in agex past, of the wonders/| 


had been fixed under the frozen pole, or chained to} 
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ently rdunded, and polished, placed with she uma 
régulanty in rows, Crossing eac er like a” 

of lattice.work, and fotming the most adinirabte 
piece of mechanism which the eye can contemplate. 
The small dust that covers the wings of mothe and 


tude of feathers of various forms, not much ublike 


bright and vivid colors. In an animal so small that 
the naked eye can searcely distinguish it asa visible 
point, he perceives a head, mouth, eyes, legs, joints, 
bristles, hair, and other animal pars and functions, 


much vivacity, agility, and intelligence, as the larger 
animals. In the tail of a small fish, or the foot of a 
frog, he can perceive the variegated branchings of 
the veine and arteries, and the blood circulating 
through them with amazing velocity. In a drop ot 
stagnant water he perceives thousands of living be- 
ings, of various shapes and sizes, beautifully formed, 
and swimming with wanton vivacity like fishes in the 
midat of the ocean. Inshort, by this instrument he 
perceives that the whole earth is full of animation, 
and that there-is not a single tree, plant, or flower, 
and scarcely a drop of water, that is not teeming with 
life, and peopled with its peculiar inhabitants. He 
thus enters, as it were, intoa new world, invisible.to 
other eye’, where every object in the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdoms presents a new and interest. 
ing aspect, and unfolds beauties, harmonies, con. 
trasts, and exquisite contrivances, altogether incon- 
ceivable by the ignorant and unreflecting mind. 

In the invisible atmosphere which surrounds him, 
where other minds discern nothing but un immense 
blank, he beholds an assemblage of wonders, and a 
striking scene of Divine Wisdom and Omnipotence. 
He views this invisible agent not only’ as a material 
but as a compound eubstaace—compounded of two 
opposite principles, the one the source of flame 
and animal life, and the other destructive to 
both, and producing by their different combinations, 
the most diversified and beneficent effeots. - He per. 


mighty, whieh produces the germination and growth 
of plants, and all the beauties of the vegetable 
creation—which preserves water in a liquid state 
—supports fire and flame, and produces animal 
heat, which sustains the clouds, and gives buoyancy 
to the feathered tribes—which is the cause of winds 
—the vehicle of smells—-the medium of sounds—the 
source of all the pleasures we derive from the har. 
momes of music—the cause of that universal light 
and splendour which ie diffused around ue, and of the 
advantages we derive from the moining and evening 
twilight. In short, he contempiates it ae the prime 
mover in a variety of machinee,—as impelling ships 
across the ocean, blowing our furnaées, grinding our 
corn, raising water from the deepest pits, extinguish. 
ing fires, setting power-loonts ia Motion, propelling 
steamboats along rivers and cana)}8, raising balloons 
to the regionyf the clouds, and perfornimg a thous. 
and other benificent agencies without which our globe 
would cease to be a habitable worid. All which 
views and contemplationa have an evident tendency 
to enlarge the capacity of the mind, to stimulate ite 
tacultiesy and to produce rational enjoyment. 
Again,—the man of knowledge, even when shroud. 
ed in darkness, and in solitude, where other minds 
could find no enjoyment, can entertain himself with 
the most sublime contemp ations. He can trace the 
huge globe on which we stand @ying through the 
depths of space, carrying along with its vast popu- 
lation, at the rate of sixty thousand miles every 
hour, and, by the inclination of its axis, bringing 
about the alternate succession of summer and. win- 
ter, epring and harvest. By the aid of his telescope 
he can transport himself towards the moon, and sur- 
vey the circular plains, the deep caverns, the conieal 
hills, the lofty peaks, the shadows of the hille and 
vales, and the rugged and romantic mountain scene. 
ry which diversify the surface of this orb of night. 
By the help of the same instrument he can range 
through the planetary system, wing his way through 
the regions of space along with the swiitest orbs, 
and trace many of the physical aspects and revolu- 
tions which have a relation to distant worlds. He 
can transport himsel* to the planet Saturn, and be. 
hold a stupendous ring, 600,090 miles in circumfer.. 
ence, revolving in majestic grandeur every ten hours 
around a globe nine hundred times larger than the 
earth, while seven moons, larger than ours, along 
with an innumerable host of stars, display their radi- 
ance, to adorn the firmament of magnificent 
world. He can wing his*flight to the still more dis. 
tant regions of the univefse, leaving the sun and all 
his pldRets behind him, till they appear like & acarce~ 








ly discernible speck fn eréation, and contemplate 
thoumands and millions of gare ond starry systems, 
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the feathers of birde, and adorned with the most. 


as nicely formed and adjusted, and endowed with as . 
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“the ynassisted eye, and wander 
worlds dispersed throughout the 
sundiess dimensions of space. He can fill up, in 
his imagination, those blanks which astronomy has 
never directly explored, and conceive thousands of| 
eme end ten thousunds of worlds, beyond all 
that ie visible by the optic tube, stretching out to in- 
finity on every hand,—new creations incessantly 
starting into existence--peopled with intelligences 
of variuus orders, and all under the superintendence 
and government of the ‘King Eternal; Immortal, 
and favisible,” whose power is omnipotent, and the 
limits of bis dominions past finding out. ne 
Ivi# evident that a mind capable of such excursions 
and contemplations as I have now supposed, must 
experience enjoyments infinitely superior tu those of 
the individual whose soul is enveloped in intellectual 
darkness. , 
“Tue American Coast Puot, 12th Edition, by 
Epuonp M. Buiont.—-For nearly forty years a single 
individual, unaided, if not indeed repulsed and check- 
ed by that department of the general government 
interested in the success of his labors, has car- 
ried on with constant improvements in each succes. 
ive edition, the neeful, elaborate, and expensive 
publication, named at the head of this nutice. At 
the end of this period, with a constitution broken by 
exposure and fatigue, and with a fortune, as he him. 
If expresses it, ‘‘ literally cast upon the waters,” 
Mr. Edmund M. Blunt retires from the superinten- 
Hence of the work. In doing so,he expresses his warm 
cknowledgments to our shipmasters and others, 
yhose “march is on the mountain wave,” for their 
ncouragement of him. He enumerates also officers 
in the British, French, Spanish,-Danish and Dutch 
ervice, from whom he has received valuable and: 








































portant information, most handsomely furnished ; 
ut from the Navy Department of the United 
States, to which, of all others, he had a right to 
pok for aid and countenance, he received neither. 
his Mr. Blunt does not state; but surprised to 
nd no allusion to that department in the course of 
is general acknowledgments in so many quarters, 
e asked an explanation, and it was as we state.— 
he publication will be continued as heretofore by 
he very capable sons of Mr. Blunt, who are emula- 
ng their father’s skill and accuracy as Hydro. 
phers. 
Memoir or Zeran Corsurn, written by himself. 
ingfield: G. & C. Mernian.—This is the dull 
mcir of one, who, beginning as a prodigy, leaves 
fas @ person of very ordinary understanding. We 
tll remember the wonderful boy, and our own in- 
edulity almost, even after witnessing the results 
his instinctive calculations, of the possibility of 
bh things. But infant Rosciuses, and boy calcula. 
, seem reserved for the same mediocrity in mid- 
life. It is however remarkable, we think, that 
t puins taken in London and Paris, with Zerah 
burn’s education, by persons who hoped to mature 
onderful gift into some useful development, and 
varied intercourse he had with the world, should 
e left so little trace as this memoir indicates.— 
t calculating boy is now, we believe, a worthy 
hister, and settled in Vermont, his native State. 


Tas American Montuty Magazine, Vol. II, No. 
‘Por September.—We have observed this periodi. 
from its commencement, and marked with increa- 
g gratification the ability, taste, and excellent 
eof iis articles. Its aim obviously is to shine 
hot to glitter ;.to impress its readers by the soli. 
and sterling value of its contents, more than by 
etficial brilliancy. There is a vein of true clas. 
I literature ranning through its pages, which we 
88 recommends it very much to us; while it is 
hciently diversified with lighter reading to make 
nerally acceptable. 
ALts or Romance, first seri-s, by Tho’s Moore, 
+ 8. C. Hall, Crofton Croker, C. Lamb, Miss 
ord, and other’. Philadelphia : Key & Bivprs. 
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tions. Some of the tales in this: volume, which is 
‘prettily printed, have before appeared in print, and 
are of thrilling interest. «+ The Spanish Heademan” 
was republished in this paper. It is quite a raadable 
collection. 


Tue Eoiwavren Review, No. CXVI, from which 
we ‘extracted, sume days ago, the article on Mr. 
Rush’s book, hide several very good papers. At 
present we only notice that on the narrative of Silvio 
Pellico, a young Italian of genius and letters, impri- 
soned for ten years by order of the Emperor of 
Austria, for some political offence, in Lombardy—in 
jorder to introduce the character drawn of that 
|Emperor——who is nevertheless called by his Aus. 
trian subjects “‘the good Franz”+-and the eloquent 
land glowing description of the influence upon a gen. 
erous miud of such a narrative as Pellico’s. 


The minds of kings are often kept by those a- 
bout them in a thraldom more degrading even than 
the fetters of Spielberg. We spoil them, and then 
blame them for being spoiied. It is the curse of 
igreatness to be attended by slaves, who not only 
\take their humor for a warrant, but who studiously 
fence them in trom the discipline and emotions, in 
which every one else obtains his best security for 
virtue. When Pellico and Maroncelli were releas. 
ed, they passed through Vienna on their way to Ita- 
ly. ‘They were taken by the commissary of Police, 
who had them in charge, to the gardens at Schon 
jbrunn. The Emperor accidentally appeared. The 
‘loyal servant made them stand aside, lest his 
|Imperial master should be saddened at the sight of 
their wasted persons! Have Metternich and the 
| Aulic Chamber allowed him to be enlightened as 
|well as saddened by the sight. of these high minded 
Dues. he know the, 
|merit, the goudness, the piety, of which he has 
been made the gaoler? Has he been enabled to 
|measure the full extent of Use barbarous injuries of 
|which God will one day make himself-the avenger ? 
Are his dreams never haunted by the vision ot the 
scholars and gentlemen of Italy, working in prison 
clothes in their Moravian dungeon,—bent down by 
chains under whose weight they are unable to walk, 
and the pressure of which will not let them sleep— 
sickening at the smell of foud so uneatable that the 
famished cannot taste it—fainting under the indirect 
pence of a sunless atmusphere, and a slow 
starvation—perishing from the heart’s longings after 
friends to whom they may never write, after parents 
from whom and ot whom they must never hear— 
supporting each other by manly and religious hopes 
against desperate temptations tu self-destruction— 
the objects of silent and tremulous compassiun to 
evel the lowest ministers of abused justice,—to all, 
but to him, who alone had the power of relieving 
them ? 


The Emperor is one of those amiable sort of per- 
suns who pats children on the head when he meets 
them out a-walking, and who has established among 
his Austrian subjects a reputation for good-nature, 
which the ordinary kingceraft of generalized political 
ambition has not been thought sufficiently personal 
to belie. There is a stupid constitutional good-na. 
ture which isno more meritorious: than the good- 
nature of a drunken man. The individual horrors 
of Spielberg are a different, and we fear a persunal 
affair. The womenof Vienna, who came round the 
carriages of Pellico and-Maroncelli, told them to be 
of good cheer. ‘* Our Emperor is so good—he will 
‘never leave you long at Spielberg; we are sure 
‘our Franz will remember, you,’ If Franz did re- 
member them at all, so much the worse for Franz. 
Politics are of course excluded from so ticklish a 
subject as the present volume, printed at the Turin 
press. There can be, however, only one impres- 
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prison doors of ‘the ist of Venice 
gieceamo !) to set free as many of th ‘ 
are still alive, whom Pellico left at San Michele 
and to return the nuble Confalonieri, Zuc hi, and 
other Italian patriots, even now inc urceral at 
Spielberg, to their Italian home. Jt would. red 
his character with the present and future ages, were 
he tc consider further, how great is the presump- 
tion which disinterested martyrs raise in favor 
their persecuted cause. Is there to teach 
that a government which. once puts itself at. ; 
ous the rising iptelligenee and virtue of a n 
stakes its temporary safety on a collision where view 
tory is disgrace? Is there nobody who can elevate. 
him high enough to feel that a land whieh ee te 
ther of such spirits, must be worthy of a better fate 7 
It is 80 easy to be’generous at the charge of others, 
that we all are patriots for former ages and in dis. 
tent lands. While traversing the crisis. of our Stu- 
art-struggle, none 1s now so base, but that he finde 
himself in a jail with Hampden, pines away with 
Elliott in his prison chamber, and bows his neck 
upon the scaffold with Russell and with Sydney ?— 
Had the sins of our fathers doomed us to be born in 
Italy, we often think what would have been our cou- 
rage and our fate. Here, also, at least_in imagine. 
tion and feeling, we range ourselves, side by side, 
with her virtuous citizens, Steadfast to the cause 
of good governmeut and of truth, we follow the 
men, who, looking forwards to the independence of 
their country, and to the happiness of future gene- 
rations, dared boldly to put to hazard-all on earth 
belonging to themselves. They failed! In the 
wanderings of their exile, in the living sepulchre.of 
their dungeons, what can we do but feel as if we 
were reading our own story in the persons of better 
men? Instead of this beautiful world which God 
has given us—instead of useful duties, interchanged 
affections, an enlarging sphere of brightening prus. 
pects—all the love, the promise, and the poetry of 
life—to what a erisis have they been called! Every 
thing lost in one.fatal moment. Were we to live a 
thousand years, we should enter a prison walls with 
very altered feelings from those of a mere specta- 
tor, since we have kept company with Pellico. We 
have mounted with him on his chair and table, to 
peer down from the latiice.bars on the dome-of St. 
Mark, the glittering cupolas, and the Lagune. We 
have clung with him to the grated windows for a 
glimpse of nature, and for something to look like 
the smile of God, while dawn was breaking over the 
Valley of Brunn upon his silent prayers. We have 
brooded with him through ten long years of a soli. * 
tude so intense, that the step of the turnkey was a 
pleasure, the whisper of a meighboring prisoner a 
blessing, and the sound of an Italian air from @ dis. 
tant dungeon, an event. We have shared in a 
fluctuations of the hopes and feato—in the 
terrors of his nights, in the day dreams of his fami- 


Gioja, at his chance embrace of Oroboni; and. above: 
all, at hia overflowing testimony to the nobleness with 
which humun nature, when cold and forsaken in the 
hearts. of kings and sycophants, yet vindicated its 
rights, in a thousand other bosoms, to our confi. 
dence and love Streams of moral lustre and hea! 
venly charity broke in, and lightened the darkness 
most, where the monotony of selfishness, and tHe 
servile drudgery of a long acquaintance with, and 
‘ministry on the wretched, were most likely to have 
trodden out the germ of every tender feeling. The 
characters of the dumb boy, and of Maddalene at 
Malta, of Angiola at Venice, and of Schiller in 
Spielberg, belong to scenes, which, im honor of child. 
hood, and of women, of the virtue which makes senti- 
nels and turnkeys a thousand times nobler than the 
sovereigns whom they have the misfoitune to repre- 
sent, we pray never. to forget. 





SUMMARY. 








sion left upon its readers ;-that is, that the Emperor 
does not want to read it to become acquainted with 
the worst part of its contents. ‘The positiveness of 
the regulations by which the officers on the spot 
were frightened from the commonest acts of huma- 
nity, the constant reterence to Vienna for the slight. 
est mitigations which might be required by the ne. 
cessities of a dying man,—such as permission to 
hear mass, or to have a leg cut off—special com. 
missioners sent down to report upon the condition of 
the prison casional direct messages from the 
Emperor himself—all countenance the general be. 
lief that Spielberg was kept as a kind of State Me. 








Another packet ship bound to Natchez, (the New- 
ark, Captain Brewer,) went to sea from this port on 


trom 3 to 400.000 dollars. The-St, Louisa, which 
sailed on the 7th inst. for the same port, hati a 
cargo of still greater value for that flourishing mar- 
ket. ’ 4 
[From the Columbia Republican. 
Lizvtenant ALLEN’s Mowricnirt <a Telk Monu. 
ment, which is now completed, was -erected by the 
vitizens of Hudson to the memory oftheir late fellow 





nageérie which the kmperor personally superintended. 
It the Emperor has a heart, this is a book to break 
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ly affections : we thrilled with bim at his glimpse of 


Thursday, with acargo of merchandize valued at ~ - 


citizen, Lt. Wm. H. Allen. It stands upon a com. ~ 
extremity of the city 





































ke dia. ae we 

éed upon an elevation of three steps and 

ly tapering in a pyrimidal form as‘it rises, and 
erminates with a beautiful and bold capital—support- 
ing « plinth from which rises the fluted column in all 
beauty and grace of the ‘classic architecture of 
ancient akin. The whole is surmounted with a 
chaste and beautiful urn,and presents at once an object 


of simplicity and chastened elegance, alike honorable 


esi 


- Passengers 


jrtesates beta those engaged in its execution. Itis 
builtof the purest white marble, in a masterly style, 
Mr. Cyrus Darling‘of this city, after a design by 
. J. Hf. Dakin of New York. Its whole height is 
20 feet. Upon the pannels of the pedestal the following 
words are inscribed : 
RSs. 9 He, -. ‘To the memory of 
ve ee Winturam Howarp ALLEN, 
“Lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
’ “who ‘was killed in the act of boarding 
‘+ a piratical vessel on the coast of 
’ Cuba neat Matanzas, on the 
9th of November, 1822, 
ZEr. 32. 
~ “Wiiitam Howarp ALLEN, | 
His remains, ‘first bufied at Matanzas, 
were removed to this city by the U. States 
- Government, and interred under the direction 
* ofthe Common Council of this city, beneath 
this marble, erected to his honor by the 
citizens of his native place. 
1833. 


fj 


Wiriiam ‘Howarp ALLEN, 
was born in the city of Hudson, July 8th, 1790, 
appointed Midshipman in 1801, 
and a Lieutenant in 1811; 

Took a conspicuogs part in the engagement 
between the Argus and Pelican in 1813, 
and was killed while in command of the 

United States Schooner Alligator. 
Pride‘of his country’s banded chivalry, 
His fame the hope, his neme their battle cry ; 
He lived as Mothers wish their sons to live, 
He died as Fathers wish their sons to die. 


The President of the United States has recognized 
Paul Pierre Thomasson de Lamassee as Vice Con- 
sul of France at Savannah, Georgia, and Charles 
Knorre, Esq. as Vice Consul of the free city of 
Hamburgh, for the City of Boston, and the State of 
Massachusetts. 

A public dinner;. without distinction of party, was 
given to Guvernor Marcy, on Monday last, at Buffalo. 


Macon, Georeia, Avevsr 23d.—The first bale 
of New Cotten received in this place this season, 
came in yesterday from the plantation of Mr John 
Harvey, in Houston County, and was purchased at 


auction by Meéssers. T. L. & J.P. Smith, at 20.1.2} 


This bale was on its way to Savannah, by Capt. 
Blair’s Boat, in a.few hours after the purchase. 


“We do not give the above as a fair quotation of} 


the market price. But we can say to the planter, 
thatif his cotton was now in market, the prices paid 
for it in Charleston would warrant. from 14 to 15 
cents here, at which price it is prubable the market 
will open. 

‘Rum and Razors.—A cvuntryman sent to his 
friend in the city fora barrel of rum, for family use 
—-and received, in addition to the rum, a case of ra- 


- zors—with this significant remark in a letter—“ One 


is slow and sure—the other quick and certain.”— 
[Gazette.]} 


Shipwreck.—The brig Pearl, Davis, hence for 


Franklin, La. with a full cargo of merchandize, was||° 


driven ashore on Body’s Island, North Carolina, iha 
violent gale; on the night of the 24th inst. We are 
informed by Mr. Birdsall, one of the passengers, 
who had’returned to this city, that the vessel wil] 
probably be lost. A smallpart of the cargo will be 
saved in a damagg@i state. The cargo was principally 
insured in this city. Vessel owned in New Haven. 
crew. safe.—[Jour. Com.) 

.~-Harreorv Con. Auc. 31,—The splendid new 
Steamboat, New England, Capt. Waterman, arrived 
at the wharf last evening, at about half past six 


o'clock, having performed this, her first trip from 
« New York to this city in twelve hours anda half.— 


The New England is superior to any Boat that has 
ever appeared onthe river, in size, convenience, el- 
egance and speed. - 

Cincinnati, Aug. 22.—We learn by a gentleman 


tal is a square in its 







Troy 
day evening, a fire broke out in South-street, in the 
sash and blind factory of Prescot & Smith, originat. 
ing from the furnace of the engine, which, with the 
buildings occupied by Smith & Gilbert, were laid iu 
ashes. The loss of P. & S. is estimated at 5000 dol- 
lars, on which the Troy Insurance Company had 
1600. The loss. of E. & G. 10,000 dollars, and 
10,000 was insured, 5000 in the Reasselaer and Sar- 
atoga Company, and 5000 in the Albany Insurance} 
Company. saat 

About 11 o’clock on Sunday evening, another fire 
broke out in Franklin-square, in the stables: in the 
rear.of Dorlon’s Washington Hall ; and by 2 o’clock 
the four noble brick tenements on River-street, were 
laid in ruins. - The wind at the time was a gale from 
the N. W. but by great exertions, tlhe flames were 
arrested at Mr. E. A. Sherman’s building, which, 
however, was considerably damaged.  Dorlon’s lots 
is estimated at about 5000 ‘dollars—insurance 2500. 
The three other buildings owned by Townsend 
M’Coun, were insured. The occupants, Silliman, 
Grant & Co. grocers and lumber merchants, lost con. 
siderable property, but were partly insured. E. & 
W. Carpenter, dry goods merchants, were insured 
10,000 dollars, which probably covers their loss. 
The fourth tenement was occupied by Jared G. Bacon, 
draper and tailor, on the first floor—and the upper 
part by Kelly,.as.a boarding house. The amount 
of Mr. Bacon’s loss is nearly 3000 dollars, insurance 
2000. Mr Kelly’s furniture mostly destroyed, no 
insurance. The owners of property in the building 
where the fire was stayed, were Mr E. A. Sherman, 
Mr. W. P. Haskin, and Messrs. T. & R..Mann, all 
of whom were insured.” The amount of property 
destroyed by this conflagration is estimated at 25,000. 
The fire is supposed to have been communicated by 
incendiaries. 


Wasuineton, DeparTMENT oF Stare, 
31st Aug. 1833. 

Notice is ‘hereby given, that the. Board of Commis- 
sioners appointéd by the President to carry into effect 
the Convention between the United States and his 
Majesty, the King of the two Sicilies, concluded at 
Naples on the fourteenth day of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, will meet in this 
city‘on Wednesday, the eighteenth day of Septem- 
ber next, agreeably to the provision of the 3d Section 
of the Act of Congress of the 2d of March, 1833, en. 
titled **An Act to carry into effect the Convention 
between the United States and his Majesty, the 
King of the two Sicilies, concluded at Naples on the 
fourteenth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two.” 


By the President of the United States of Ameriea. 
A ProciamarTion, 

Whereas, a Convention between the Government 
of the United States of America, and his Majesty, 
the King of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, to ter- 
minate the reelamations of said government for the 
depredations inflicted upon American Commerce, by 
Murat, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
was concluded and signed at Naples, on the four- 
teenth day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; which Con. 
vention is word for word as follows: 

Convention between the Government of the Uni- 
ted States of America and his Majesty the 
King of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, to 
terminate the reclamations of said govern- 
ment, for the depredations inflicted upon 
American Commerce by Murat, during the 
years 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812— 
The Government of the United States of America, 
and His Majesty the King of the Kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, desiring to terminate the reclamations ad- 
vanced by said. Government against his said Ma. 
jesty, in order that the merchants of the Uniled 
States may be indemnified for the losses inflicted 
upon them by Murat, by the depredations, seizures, 
confiscations and destruction of their vessels and 
cargoes, during the years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 
1812, and his Sicilian Majesty desiring thereby to 
strengthen with the said government of the United 
States and his aforesaid Majesty the King of the 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, have, with one accord, 
resolved to come to an adjustment ; to effectuate 
which they have respectively named and furnished 
with the necessary powers, viz. the said Govern. 
ment of the United States. John Nelson, Esquire, a 
citizen of the said States, and their Charg‘ d’ Affaires 
near His Majesty the King of the Kingdom of the 
two Sicilies ; and His Majesty His Excellency D. 
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ve full powers found in good and due for 
have agreed to the following articles :— * = 
Article 1st.—His Majesty the King of the King. 
dom of the two Sicilies, with a view to, satisfy the 
aforesaid reclamatiens for the depredations, seques. 
trations, confiscations, and destruction of the vessels 
fand cargoes of the merchants of the United States, 
(and for every expense of every kind. whats 
incident to or growing out of the same) inflicted by 
Murat during the year 1809, 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
obliges himself to pay the sum of two millions one 
hundred and fifieen thousand Neapolitan ducats to 
the government of the United States; seven thou. 
sand six hundred and seventy-nine ducats, part there. 
of, to be-applied to re-imburse the said Government 
for the expense incurred by it, in the transporta. 
tion of American seamen from the Kingdom of Na. 
ples, during the year 1810, and the residue té ‘be 
distributed amongst the claimants by the said Go. 
vernment of the United States in such manner, and 
according to such rules as it may prescribe. 
Article 2d.—The sum of two millions one hw. 
dred and fifteen thousand Neapolitan ducats agreed 
on in article the Ist, shall be paid in Naples, in.nine 
equal instalments of two hnndred and thirty-five 
thousand ducats and with interest thereon, at th 
rate of four per centum per annum, to be calculated 
from the date of the interchange of the ratification 
of the Convention, until the whole sum shall be paid. 
The first instalment shall be payable twelve months 
after the exchange of the said ratifications, and the 
remaining instalments, with the interest, successive. 
ly, one year after another. The said payments shal 
be made in Naples into the hands of such person. 
shall be duly authorized by the Governmant of th 
United States to receive the same. 
Article 3d.—The present Convention shall be ta 
tified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchan 
ed in this capital, in the space of eight months 
this.date, or sooner if possible. 

In faith whereof the parties above named have re 
spectively subscribed these articles, and thereunt 
aflixed their seals. 
Done at Naples on the fourteenth day of October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty two. | 

Joun Newson. [1.8 


And whereas the said Convention has been duly 
ratified.on both parts, and the respective ratifies. 
tions of the same were exchanged at Naples, on 
eighth day of June, one thousend eight hundred 
thirty-three, by Auguste Davezac, on the part of! 
United States, and the Prince of Cassaro on the patt 
of the King of the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 
Now therefore be it known, that I, Andrew Jatk- 
son, President of the United States, have 
the said Convention to be made public, to the @ 
that the same and every clause and article thete 
may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 
United States and the citizens thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hal 
“es ae the seal of the United States to be al 
xed. ‘ 
Done at the City of Washington, this twenty- 
venth day of August, in the year of 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
thirty-three, and of the Independence # 
By the President : 
Lovis McLanr, Secretary of State. 
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the United States, the fifty-eighth. 
ANDREW Jackson. 





Important Law.—We republish the following |a¥ 
Its importance, however absurd it may be deemet 
and.we certainly so deem it ourselves—requires 
as much publicity as possible should be given to'it, 
it goes into effect on the 29th of October next. 


An act to prevent persons from transacting busine 
under fictitious names—passed April 29, 1 
The People of the State of New York, repre 

ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 
§ 1. No person shall hereafter transact busiie 

in the name of a partner not interested in his 
and where the designation “ and Company” oF “ 

Co.” is used; it shall represent ah actual partnet 

partners. i; 

_§ 2. Any person offending against the prov! 

of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, be deem 

guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by 4 

not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

§ 3. This act shall be published by the ; 
of State immediately, and. shall not take effect, 
six months after its pass : 
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Volant, ‘or had been||Antonio Maria Statello Prince of Cassaro Marquis 
five hours, when there. Weun./jof Spaccaforno Count Statello, &c. &c. &c., His 
ey were laying at Shippingport or Port.||said ye amg Minister Secretary of State for For- 

they took fire we have not learned: eign Affairs, &c, &ex who after the exchange of their 


age. 

/ _ State of New York, Secretary’s Office 

This bill having been approved and signed by 

Governor of this State on the 29th of A dee 

do hereby certify that the same became a law 00 

date: Joun A. Dix, Seoretsty: 
Jt ee 
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Me Troy Pross is publishing a series 
Mirty that crossed the continent a year or two since, 
of the purpose of settling on the-shores of the Pa. 
cific. We make a few extracts; 


‘ 


* of the Columbia. Along the streams are willows, 
and oft: n rank grass, but'as you recede from them, a 
thin crop of rank. grase and shrubbery succeeds, and 
the soil generally becomes barren. At the Falia 
commences 4 growth of oak, una at tide water, a 
thick growth: of lofty trees of different kinds; still 
the prevailing character of the country is prairie un- 
til you get nigh the coast, ‘where the growth of ve- 
getables of all kinds is enormous. 

The Climate of Oregon.—Here the farmer has not 
to labor half the summer and a!! the winter to pro- 
vide’ for his animals—he is, not compelled to fence 
and plough and sow ‘his seed in one or two short 
‘months—he ploughs, and his cattle graze the whole 
year. The settlers in this valley have already raised 
one’ crop; which succeeded well. They have a few 
cattle, horses, and hogs, all of which are in good or- 
der, without any feeding through the winter. Al- 
though we are in the latitude of Montreal, the farm. 
érs have been ploughing since January, .the vegeta. 
bles in'the garden have remained uninjured through 

’ the winter. In favorable situations the grass is al- 
ready springing up. On the Wallameth, J saw two 
weeks ago, alders and willows in bloota, and leaving 
out. Strawberries and brier bushes had continued 
gteen through the winter. Crops that are-put in the 

yarid as late as July; yield a plentiful harvest. 


two sides of the Continent. Here the summers are 
long and fine, and everything can be raised, that can 
be raised with you, or even in Virginia. I have al- 
téady spoken of the vine and the peach : tobacco has 
also been tried, and with success. 
November, Fahrenheit ranged at from 49° 
to'56°. One half of that month was as bright wea- 
ther as any I ever.saw ; during that time there was 
u a white frost every night. I am informed 
there fell that month 4 1-2 inches rain. tn Decem. 
ber 9 inches; frost but two or three times; thermo. 
meter in the morning at 40° at noon from 40 to 50° ; 
rain from the S:-and S. E. East and north winds 
always britig fair'weather, Half of the month of Ja- 
nuéry the weather was as cold as has been known 
in this region, there being a constant frost. At one 
the thermometer ranged as low as 17°; at noon 
from 30 to 40°. The Columbia river froze over, but 
thé’ Wallameth didnot. During the rest of January, 




















































rain. This month (February) has been cloudy part 
of the time. There hiave been what yeu would call 
Aprilshowers, but the amount of rain that has fallen 
ig notgreat. We have had frost a few times, though 
in the morning the thermometer has usually stood at 
40°; and-et noon'at 50°. Nigh the ocean, it is said, 
it never freezes. 
“Walley of the Multnomah—This week 1 have re- 
‘from an excursion up the River Multnomah 
eth. It is far from the stream laid down 
-Mape, for its-most distant source is not 
ily more than 200 miles in a direct course from 
jouth.. Its general course is South and is fed by 
mber of nes: from the Snow Mountains al- 
“speken of, and a ridge running not far from the 
mi the West. The river at one point approaches 
| fifty or sixty miles ofthe sea. 
valley of the Multnomah maybe two hundred 
bs.in’length ahd fifty in breadth, and a beautiful 
W appears from what I have secn of it. 
ive plains well clothed with grass, interspersed 
Sugbout with oaks erowned with maiqateae fas 
pines, altogether presenting great facili. 
_ The soil is generally fertile, though 
jal to some ‘on the Mississippi and 
yality however, I should think, through 
, will average with respect to fertility 
of its suiface, the lands of New. 
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gentlemen who formed one of the 


Face of the Country West of the Rocky: Moun- 
ine,—One immense priarie extends from the mouti- 
tains, with the exception of scattering trees, of the 
pintia genus, (mostly of the mountains,) to the Falls 


jere is'a vast difference in the temper.ture on the]: 


thé’ weatlier was as usual ;-there fell but one inch of 
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jaleo far inland, they have several posts. In short, 
itheir operations—trapping and trading for furs, are 
lextended from. California to the Pole. You are 
doubtless aware of the long standing of ihis company 
—ita great. wealth and extended operations over a 
region of country but little known to any but them. 
selves. 

The gentlemen of the campany appear generally 
intelligent, especially Mr. McLaughlin, who’ is the 
acting Governor... Governor Simpson himself is at 
present +t Hudson’s Bay. There is-also residing 
herea Mr. Douglass, a naturalist ;- but apprehending 
they might be a little jealous #f imparting their hard 
eared intelligence about this region of country, I 
have not felt myself free to make many inquiries. 

It. is seven years since they commenced an estab. 
lishment here, and having found it very expensive to 
furnish the number of persons they employ with 
provisions from England, ‘or elsewhere, they have 
been induced to go quite extensively into agricul. 
tural pursuits. Mr. Mclaughlin, having obtained a 
féw cattle from California, has increased them to 
about 400. He raised the last year about 1200 
bushels of wheat, barley, peas, Indian corn, potatoes, 
and garden vegetables. This year he is extending 
his operations. Fruit trees have been planted ; 
among the restthe vine and the peach. They have 
sheep andhogs. Their horses they obtain from the 
jIndians. The pursuit of agriculture seems to pros- 
‘per well in their hands, though begun with difficul. 
ty. -Mr. McLaughlin encouraged a few men (some 
of whom came outhere with Mr. Astor’e cencern) 
to settle on the Multnomah, where, as I said, I in. 
jtend also to settle. He has liberally engaged to 
lend me a plough, an axe, oxen, cow, &c. 


Probable Diffusion of Original Papulation.—Eve 
ry system of heathen taythohogt had its originin the 
corruption of patrjarchial worship before the disper 
sion at Babel. There the whole family of man was 
collected in the descendants uf Noah’s three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet; ana thence, at that time. 
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language, and occupanice’of the different 
races at the present day. Sir William Jones found 
only three great original languages to. exist—Arabic, 
Sclavonic, and Sanscrit; and these three all issue 
trom one puint, Central Asia, whence, by consent 
of the most ancient records and traditions of the 
great primeval nations, their original ancestors 
spread.—[Howi t’s History of Priestcrait.] 





Man's Body a Machine —Now grant that man's 
body is a machine, where are the points of resist. 
ance? are they nut in the ground he stands upon? 
This leads.usio inquire by what property we stand, 
Is itby the weight of the body, or, in other words, 
is it by the attraction of the earth? The terms at. 
traction, or gravitation, lead at once tu the philoso, 
phy of the.que-tion, We stand because the 
hus weight, and a resistance..in proportion to the 
matter of the animal frame, and the magnitude of 
the globe itself. We wait not at present to observe 
the adjustment of the strength of-the frame, the re. 
sistance of the bones, the elasticity of the: joints, 
and the power of the muscles to the weight of the 
whole. Our attention is directed to the relations 
which the frame has to the earth we are placed uron. 
* * * By such considerations we are led to con. 
template the human body in its different relations, 
The magnitude of the earth determines the strength 
of our bones, and the power of our muscles; s0 
must the depth of the atmosphere deterniine the con. 





|duct of our fluids, and tne resistance of .our blood 


vessels; the common act of breathing, the transpira 
tion from the surfaces, must bear relation to the 
weight, moisture, and temperature of the medium 
which surrounds us. 

A moment’s reflection on these facts proves to us, 
that our budy is formed with a just correspondence 
to all these external iufluences.—[Sir C. Bell's 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand.] 


/ 





Love of Life.—There is an indescribable some. 
thing that ties us to life, F r this purpose it is not 





they were scattered abroad by the hand of God, over; 
the world. Japhet colonized the whole of Europe; 
all those porthern regions called Turtary and Sibe- 
ria; and, in process of time, by the easy passage of 
|Behring’s Straits, the entire continent of Ameriva. 
:His son Gomer seems clearly to have been the father 
‘of those who were originally called Gumerians ; and 
by slight variations, were afterwards termed Coma. 


‘Umbri; and, in later years, Celts, Gauls, and Gaels! 
These extended themselves over the regions north. 
of Armenia and Bactriana; thence over nearly all 
Europe, and first planted Britain and Ireland. Ma. 
gog, Tubal, and Mesech, as we learn from Ezekiel, 
dwelt far to the north of Judea, and became the an. 
cestors of the Sclavonic or Sarmatian families; the 
name of Magog still existing under the appellations| 
of Mogli, Monguls, and Mongolians ; those of Tubal! 
and: Mesech, in Tobolski, Muschici, and Moscow} 
and Moscovites: Madai was father of the Medes, 
and. Javan of the original inhabitants of Greece, 
where we may trace the names of his sons Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim, in Elis; Tarsus, 
Cittium, and Dodona. The posterity of Shem were 
confined to Southern Asia; founding by his sons 
Elam, or Persia, Ashur, or Assyria, a province of 
Iran, or Great: Assyrian empire of Nimrod, whose 
son. Cush appears to.iave subdued these descendants 
of Shem. Arphaxad became the father of the He. 
brews and other kindred: nations ; his descendant 
Peleg founded Babylonia; and Joktan, stretching 
far:towards the east, probably became the father of 
the Hindoos. Ophir, one of the song of Joktan, is 
otten.mentivned in the Scrtpture-as dwellinz io a 
land of gold, to which voyages were made by ships 
issuing from the Red Sea, and sailing eastward; but 
Elam and Cush occupied the whole sea coast of Per. 
sia, as far asthe Indus. This, therefore, brings us 
to the great peninsula of Hindostan tor the seat of 
Ophir. Lud, the feurth son of Shem, is presumed 
to be the founder of Lydia; and Aram, the fifth, 
the, father of Mesopotamia and Syria. Ham was at 
first mixed with Shem throughuut Southern Asia; 
and became the sole occupant of Africa. Of his 
isons, Cusi: became the founder of Iran, or Central 
Asia, the great Assyrian empire, and the progeni. 
tor of all those called Cushim, Cushas, Cuths, Goths, 
Scy ha; Scots, or Gauls. Mizraim peopled Egypt; 
Phut, the western frontier of Egypt, and thence 
passing west ani south, spread over the greater part 








rians, Cimmerians, Cymbri, ©Gumbri, Cambri, and ; 


necessary that we should be happy. Though our 
|life be almost without enjoyment, we do not consent 
‘to part with it. Without going to the extreme of 
Mecenas, who said,- ‘though my hand, my foo, 
‘my hip, should refuse to do their functions, though 
jl should have a muuntain on my back, and my teeth 
be loosed in their sockets, nay, nail me, if you will, 
‘upon a cross, still I desire to live :” without this, 
there is nevertheless a sentiment that stirs within us, 
that produces an undefinable aversion to the thought 
of ceasing to be, * tu lie in cold oblivion and to rot.” 
Tt was this that inspired Robinson Crusoe, or who. 
ever was his actual prototype, and every shipwreck. 
ed mariner, when he has found himself thrown ona 
coast without human inhabitants. It is a dreary 
thing to be cut off trom the society’ of fellows and 
the accommodations of civilized life. We should 
almost expect an individual so circumstanced, to 
climb a neighboring promontory, and cast- himself 
back into the element from: which he had been ree 
cued. But it is not so. He laoks round, and begins 
to. collect the fragments and broken planks of the 
vessel in which he had been embarked. He is like 
the wretch who watches a dying flame. He gathers 
together every combustible material that offers it- 
self to his view, that he may detain the celestial v- 
siter. He casis about and considers how he may 
supply himself with nourishment and shelter. He 
meditates perseveringly, and counts: up all his re- 
sources. He shrinks from no labor. He ie appalled 
by no privations. Life, life is the inexplicable thi 
we cling to; and however we may pretend to 

it cheap and to brave death when at a distance, we 
all.of us, with very few exceptions, and those aris 
ing from a preternatural tension, verify the apoph- 
thegm of the Scripture, **Skin for skin, yea, ® 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” The mind 
of man bends itself aftera short struggle to the yoke 
of necessity. ‘* Things without all remedy,” are 
found to be * without regard.” We shut ourselves 
up within the compass of possibilities, and become 
reconciled to what cannot be avoided. There are 
indulgences without which a man thinks /he. cannot 
live ; there are benefits that seem to constitute thé 
core and soul of our existence; but, when these can 
no longer be had, we make the best of what is still 
within our Peach.—[{Godwin's Delorain.} 





Sensibility of the Skin.—The fuller the considet. 
ation which we'giv jore Con. 











of Africa; and Canaan, itis well known, peopled 
the: tract’ a.terwards inhabited by the Israclites— 
even tesa eran world: peopled ; and th 


but from profene writers ; snd find both accounts 
‘confirmed by sbundemt evidence in the manners, 











peopled, we learn not only from Moses,||n 


vincing are’ the proofs of 
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sais . 
seRemeeictene Ly reat, pricked, or even| 
without p Aiesen’ animal suffering} 
th lighter pun pee facts must appear to. be 
3 Fa who, witnessing these instances of}| 
insensibility, would not conclude that the parts were 
devoid:of sensation? But when we take the true 
ical, end I may aay the religious, view of 
the subject, aid consider that pain is not an evil, but 
given for benevolent purposes and for some iniport- 
ot, we should be unwilling to terminate the 
inv tion here. In the first place, we must per- 
¥é that-if a sensibility similar to that of the akin 
had been. given to these internal parts, it must have 
remained unexercised. Had they been made sensi- 
ble to | ‘and burning, they would have pos 
sessed a quality which would never have been use- 
fuly sinceno such injuries can reach them; or ne- 
vet ‘without warning ‘being received through the 
sensibility of the skin. But, further, if we find 
that sensibility to pain is a benevolent provision, and 
is bestowed for the purpose of warning us to avoid 
auch violence as would affect the functions or use of 
the parts, we may yet inquire whether any injury can 
reach these internal parts without the sensibility of 
theskin being excited. Now, ofthis there can be no 
doubt, for they are subject to spra‘n and rupture, and 
shocks, without the skin being implicated in the ac. 
cident... If we have been coriect in our’ inference, 
there should be a provision to guide us in the safe 
exercise of the limbs; and notwithstanding what has 
been apparently demonstrated of the insensibility of 
these internal parts, they must possess an appropri. 
ate sensibility, or it would imply an imperfection.— 
Haw. consistant, then; and beautiful is the distribu. 
tion éfthe quality of life! The sensibility to pain 
varies with the function of the part. ‘The skinis.en- 
dowed with sensibility to every possible injurious 
impression which may be made upon it. But hed 
thie kind and degree of sensibility been made uni- 
versal, we should have been racked with pain. in the 
common motions of the body; the mere weight of one 
art on another, or the motion of the joint, would 
Lave been attended with that degree of suffering 
which we experience in using or walking with an 
inflamed Jimb. But on the other hand, had the deep. 
er parts possessed no sensibility, we should have had 
no guide in our exertions, They have a sensibility 
limited to the kind. of injury which it is possible may 
reach them, and which teaches us what we can do 
with impunity. If we leap from.too great a height, 
or carry too great a burthen, or attempt to interrupt} 










































































a body whose impetus is to great for us, we are|) 


warned of the danger as effectually by this internal 
sensibility, as we are of the approach of a sharp point 
or a hotiron to the skin.—[{Sir C. Bell's Bridgewater 
Treatise on the Hand.j 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

X39 THE Sixth Annuat Fair ot the American Insticute will 
be held iu tie city of New York, xt Maxonic Hail, on Tuesday 
the 15:h of October next, and continue three dave’ 

Premiums, consisting of Diplomas, or Medals, will be award- 
ed, as usual, torsuchfarticles of American provuction, aa shall 
be adjudged superior either in material or workmanship. 

Asa new impetus seems to have veen lately given to Ameri- 
can Inivetry, it is confidently expecte {that the Pair a:inounced 

for October neat, “ill present sul! more decisive evid nceo 
bead condition of our agriculture, eur manufactures, 
and che arts; than any of thore which have preceded it. 

Such ingenious and u-eful maabinernee mag be conveniently 
poi dyno neg aud put in operation, will give literest a.4) spirit 


the occas! 
ech atticle sie should be labelled with the name of the manu- 
fo ihiectiy, or producer, and with the agent’s name, and number, 


fa 

bard Wesign is to inform buyera where they can supply them 

selves with the beat articles. In this way, by means of ‘orme: 

many excellent workmen have become betier known and 

have obtained permanent aud cease customers, wo, whi ¢ 

they have been better served, have at the same time ptwar ied 
tijmulaied American #kil! aw! industry. 

Afticles entered for premiume must be delivered as early as 
Monday, the lath of October. 

‘More particular notices’ wil! be published previous to the 
Par. For any otner into: mation which may be desired, apply 
so either of the Managers, in person or by letter. 

JAMES LYNCH, 
ANOREW WILLIAMS, 
EDWARD T BACKHOU 'R, 


MARR IOL GLA cuNc 
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Buslder “f a sunevior style of 5 socoasel Cars for a 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker otreet, 
New-York. 


KF RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examine 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part ol 
ae oe it Bee and Harlem Railroad, now in oper 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

3 Alao. AXLES furnished and fied to wheels complete, 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
fry. Pa:eraun, N.J. All ordera addressed to the subscribers 
at Pateraon, or 60 Wali street a - ork, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRIN 

J8 | ROGERS, meecais & GROSVENOR. 





r- TOWNSEND & DURFEE, «1! Palmyra, M.n- 
facturers.of Ra:t:oad Rope, having removed their estabitst 
n=ntte Hudson ander the rame ot Durfee & May, offer w 
upply Rope of any required jength (without splice) tor in- 


“hem in any of the principal cities in the United States. Ag to 
he Par: of Rope, the public are referred toJ B. Jervis. Eng. 
&H.R.R Co, Albany: or James. Archibald, Engineer 
dudson and-Delaware Canal and Raijroad Company, Catb nue 
tale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Colu nbia county, New-York, + 


January 29, 1833. F3 tf 








INSTRUMENTS: - 


SURVEYING AND cepted, aan ge arse 
MANUFAC?1OR 
war EWIN & HBAKI TE, at the — of the Quadrant, 
Nou. 03 South etreet, ene dour north of the Union Hote t. Batti- 
nore, beg leave to iotorm their friends andthe public, espe- 
laily Eng avers, that they continue 4o manutacture to ores 
ad keep for oale every description of Ivstiwmentsin the above 
wanche>, Which they can furtish at the shortest novice, ara or 
pairterma. Tustroments repaired with care and prompt.ude 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{nstruments are held, they respecifully beg leave to tener t 

«48 publ ¢ peru-al, the tolowing certificates from geutlemen o} 
lisunguished scientific atainments. 

To uwin & Heartte —Agreeably to your request ma'e some 

nonths since, 1 noweffer you my opinion of the Instrumente 
nade at your eatabli-hment, for the Bakimore and. Olrio Rail- 
ruad Company This opinion would have been given.ata mucl: 
earlier petiou, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to affore: 
a longer time fur the trial of the Instrumente, so that BP coulc 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 

I. is With mnuch- pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Insruments in the service procured trom our northern ci 

‘es are considered good, I navea decived prelerence tor thos: 
Manufactured by you. Oi the whole number manufactured for 
the ne of Construction, to wit; five Levels, and fiv- 
of the Compasses n-t one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except f om the occasional imperfection © 
a nts or from acci ents, to which ali Inserumenis are liabhe 

They possess a firmiess and s.ability, and atthe same. time 

t neawnesa and beauty ef execution, which reflect much credi: 
oa the artists engaged in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
aouce of Companies engaged in Internal improvements, whe 
may require Instruments oi auperior a 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Supatbemetins of Construction‘of the _—, ~s Ohic 
ailroad. 


if — prematesnpvs Bm : 
orts Compasses ; ta easure in "Thevene my opinion 
ytthe excellence of the wor manship. T ria uf the levels 
oe weil proj or’ toned to secure facility i in use, aud accu- 
tar n adi 

Thee. struments seemed to ne to poreess-all "he modert 
improvement of c nstruction, of which so mary huve bee 
nade within these few years; acd I bave no doubt but thes 
will give every satistecriin wh p u-ed in the fied. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. &. Civil Engineer. 


Balt:moie, May iat, 1833 

To Mesors Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
ny ovisiot of the mnerita of those instruments of your manu 
acture wt ich I have either usted or examined, I cheerfully. tau 
hat as fafas my opportuutiies of my b: coming aquainted wul 
cheir aualities. have gone, [ have great reason to thhak wellv: 
che akill on +d in their conatiuction. The neatness of thei 
wor’ mansk ++ as been the subject of frequent remara ty my- 
seif and of the «ccurecy of their pePforma: ce I ha.e- receive: 
‘ativiactory assUrance ftomothers, who-e opiniow I respect, 
and who bave had them tor a.considetablesime in.use. The 


rigulerly Spirit levels, ard 2 urvey 
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JOHN SAMPSON, ati 
JOSEPH TIVCOMB, 
JARED L. MOORE, 
GEURGE BACON, 
Newi¥irk July dh. 1983, AQ ti30"7 RI 
ss FWOVELTY WORKS, 
- sawed Near Dry Dick, New-Youk. 
THON BTILLMAN Manufogturer ot, Suse 
Eiftie, eta, Raiteond nd Mit Wi rk, Lathes, P 
Alo "Dr. Noli'e Pasion Tabular Boll: 
wh e safety Vv. ® 
OF te Bay. thi wind he e-used." The. fullees|f. 
that work sha — and od rea- 
— A ebare of ar 
at / 


-florts you have made since pat -eetablishmw rt in this city, 









slinad planes of Railroa.s at the shortest noice, and ‘deliver! 


i have examined with care several! Engineets’ instruments) 
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2 
20 
10 
100 
2 
100 
6 
6 
1 
10 
10 ry 3 y tone hs Beniogun 
20 aieau Grille} Seases each isecuibe Daves in Gil 
8 b ine Velvet Boule Corks 
100 do. Clo 
20. do. 
143 
4 bales Gout 


i cask RefConper| do. ¥eitow! aes! re 
DRY GOODS BY T= a F ACRAGH 
* cases bs a and dajk ground P 
do. 3-4 and 6-4 colered and ibieck -Merinoa 
3 do. 5-8 colored and black Circassians 
2 do. S.\k Bandannas, black ani colored 
4 do. Kalian Luswings 
8 do White Sateens. . , 3) 
4 do. Winte Quiltings ; 
10 do. Borrie’s Patent iivend ite. 223 and 
10. do Saper hich col’d Madras Hdkis, ent. ure 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetif.gs, for city a 
3 cases Cantoon Cords 
2 do. Super biue, black, ans cnlered ‘Clotheeelected ex- 
press'y for Mershant Tailors ety 
23 bales low priced uP Blankets, . 


PAPER— 

IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated a 
Mills, of the folloing vizes, aj) pul up with 498 periect sheets 
gaan ae 914x396, 91x84}. 95x96, 26x37 ‘xa, atx8e}, 

Sizes— Bix x3A, Zix xe, rte 
21x53,. 24.29 Qar88, 21.26 21x37, 80.94, &e 

Aluo— All, the old stock: of Medium will be a at very sn 
duced prices. to close aal-#, the Mill a disconunus! ma 
«ing that description of paper, ; i] 
ALSO, Bm 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels. Sehtumestt he. 

5 cases each 1600 sheeia Colored — 
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2 do do do do 

3 do do do fig. do do 

3 do do do plain Gold do 

: do s. Pees ih ed ¥ 
do do ilver w figures B® 

; do > & + om so rf 
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SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. i 

Ep Cunpanits of Various sizes and of. superior qualty, a 
wairant & 
Leveling Instruménts; large and smait: otupeie - 
nitying powers with slasses. made by vere 









1 large assortment of Raging Ting mruimentg mes uacrored = 
nd sold by £r.&G.W Ba Arh seeiehbelicna: ‘ 
Jal 6 enla:e. + 
ENGINEERING awh on = CYING he 
INSTRUMENTS. i 


i> The subscriber manufactures a 
hie profersion, warranted caval; 
construction, and workmanehip to 94 

uted in the United States-; several «1 ae ‘ate ent goly newt 
among which are an Improved wage de ade 
ached, bv which angles cat: be bevel 


the needle, with perfect acc uracy—also, F seats 
4 Tb, with two Telescoi @—and a wihe 
Goniometer attached, particularly ea Railroad purpo- 


ses. WM. J. YO 7 
Mathematical Inatrument Par No, street, % 
ik ’ 2a 


The folowing recommendations are. suLmitted Be’ 
to Eegineers, Surveyors, and others 


In reply to thy inquiries 
~—. by thee, now in. ure.on.t 
toad, eerfully furnish thes. 
the atte number of Leve's 
ment ol construction of —— aie ts seven: The whole num- 
ber of the «** Improved. C ate are il aa. 
stusive of che number in she the perviee 0 
juation Department. 

Both Levels and 
n fact needed but lithe: 
all instruments of the: a 

T have found that thy cae oe aries 
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Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 



























































































































































" Esq. councellor at law. 
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on Sunday last, Ex: B. Ham- 


on Sunday last, Lol. Rosweu. 
the last 18 years, the Su- 
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1 Newburyport, Mase, 20th ult. Daniel Foster, Haq. Naval 
SIRYY ceed erica 







































Date.’ Ther- |Barome-| Winds. —- Preset of | Clouds from. ; elie. 4 gust 13th, Dr. Usenwa Char formerly ner} 
; jmometr.| ter. |. 4 ‘ind. |what direction. 4 ecient ge alae a Bey 
- —— |-- oe 3d, of x fever, Anpaew Ewets, mate 
August 20.. m. 4 2% .N NNW ir . anderer, and Samba. TaRsett, seaman of 
. NNE .. +e ’ . . ld 
p.m) 78 | 30.19 8 “ “ Capt. Henry Austin,late of thip city: fnthe [nih youre oq 
6 73°.) 30.19 8£ area, ie 7 in Liverpool, on the 3ist July, after an illness of six houra, 
10 69 | 30.19 | a ye wd 3 Mr. Joun M’Dowatt, a partner of the house of Andrew M’Dow- 
4 .2)..) 6a,m) 65 aoe NNE moderate 8 all & Co, of Charleston, S-C. Mrs M’Dowall had taken 
2 10. a ~H ra, ne as me ol next day in the Hes shi; ae Amen - af 
é .b “SE SE Pe ork.” He was accompanied to Liverpool by is cousin, Dr. 
- gigs bare to ' pag tee Fook Ss Porter. Itis thought that they had partaken too freely of ‘fruit 
10 65 30.10 < ies 3 es “ day previous. Mr. ae ee taken sick” saphe hnp in 
“ 92..16am| 63 | 30.05"| °. | moderate] —s day, and died the following moming 
» . | 7 | 30.01 NNE + 
2p.m,j 81 | 30.00 s “3 —hazy aT. 
ey 6 78 | 29.98 od sw os RAILWAY IRON. 
10 sind Could ay 7. hats Ig Ninety-five to tach toy.) dnohs, | ematemonaedae 
ps x , sw nety-five tons of 1 inc nec engthsoi l4to 
“ 23..16a.m. 70 | 29.90 . j=} —foggy ” io, } ao. < do." | feet counter sunk 
0. 0. o. (holes, endscut at 
a Meier |: tb ee ad 3 
. m. . * : : * 0. 2% do. 0. ees with spli- 
rs : 6 4 ‘ a4 2 .- a soon expected, | cing plates, oats 
o ee oe . ir to suit. 
2..|6a.m) 61 30.15 ace moderate clear 250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 
ey ; 68 30:17 NNE : 2) chairs, keys and pins. 
& 2p.m. 73 | 30.18 'NE—E i ve The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governmenta 
nf ts 68 30.18 F SE} _ and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback iaken in 
10 65 30.18 : : part payment. ceed on & G. aa ‘ 
u F 66 = é : outh Front street, Philadelphia. 
. %. = a.m. 74 = Ps sted moderate me, Models and samples of allthe different kinds of Raila, Chairs, 
"8 30/10 ¥ fai Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
ne . M. 74 20. 08 Sswtow wsw r country - Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
° se ob ow examine them. a3 4meowr 
as 70 | 30.08 a : 
wee KS ss = ae — re RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
“ ‘ 8 y w : * : AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
2p.m.| 81 | 29.98 sw “ foe J 
& oe ves ice Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete, 
6 79 29.96 | s “a a “a at the Jeffersun Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
10 74 | 29.90 a * ke ee mi Paterson, tt ie orders a forge to ng subscribers 
: at Paterson, or all street, New-York, will romptly at- 
: _ Average temperature of the week, 71°. tended to, * Also, CAR SPRINGS, ee 
: Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
POETRY. ae evening, by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Geonor H. Kissax, J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
- B., to Miss Mary Ann Corpray; all of this city. 
a On Tursday morning, by the Rev. Dr. M’Elroy, Mr. ALBERT Le TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu. 
bn AUGUST. A. Dowsne. to Mise Rance Gr. Jomn, both of this cit facturers.of Railroad Rope, having removed their establizh- 
“ * ‘At Willian . is 33. an Panes edaiint he rd instant, || 2eOt Lo Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer. to 
Sees eahbath of lighie des by the Rev. Dr. Johnson, R. 3. Wvexorr, merchant of N. York,||“WPPly Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
While evening-) deca’ . 2 4 3 *j|clined planes of Railroacs at the shortest notice, and deliver 
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MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with 8 figures. 23. cents. 


FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO.1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36.cts. — 



















